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The under the restored Bourbons, from the high excitement and milii enthusi- 
asm of the Empire, is vividly pictured in the original of the following satire. Totelliy t read- 
ers will note the hitat those of the Marshals who consented to serve Louis XVIII, and will 
remember that at this date Napoleon (the poet’s Gulliver) was yet living at St. Helena. 





FAREWELL TO GLORY. 


Sing we to Beauty and to Wine, 
For all the rest is naught! 
Mark, mark, how soon mankind forget 
The hymns that Freedom taught! 
A nation of the brave 
‘ Bows down, once more a slave : 
Epicureans, bid me join your throng! 
France, to whom quiet brings not ease, 
_ Wills not that I, in times like these, 
With trumpet blast should dare exalt my song. 
Adieu, poor Glory, then, adieu! 
With History we've no more to do— 
Come, Cupids, come, and fill our cups anew! 


What! Sons of Mars could shameless beg 
With livery to be suited; 
Whilst for their standards, all in tears, 
My Mase herself recraited? 
Ah! if I chance to spy 
Young Beauty tripping by, 
Beneath her kisses shall my voice be dumb: 
Or let me flatter with such grace, 
That they for me rake up some place ; 
_Yes, black or white, Court-jester I'll become! 
Adieu, poor Glory, then, adieu! 
With History we've no more to do— 
Come, Cupids, come, and fill our cups anew ! . 


Our Judges, all of them, abet 
The oatrage of our foes : 
And Justice with a tyrant’s hand 
On Themis deals her blows. 
Of satire I’m atraid— 
Not daring to upbraid, 
Garlands of flowers my cup and lyre must bear : 
I've braved tribunals to my cost ; 
In their infernal mazes tost, 
Cerberus I hear, but see not Minos there. 
Adieu, poor Glory, then, adieu ! 
With History we've no more to do— 
Come, Cupids, come, and fill our cups anew ' 


The tyrants whom we keep in 2 
What feeble dwarfs they Amie 
Gulliver sneezes—and the sound 
A thander-clap they deem. 
But what a picture’s here ! 
‘ Tempests no more we fear; 
’Tis but our Pleasures that can shipwrecked be. 
O ye oppressed, more softly sigh ! 
What matters, while we’re feastin high, 
If the world suffer, or from saffering’s 
Adieu, or Glory, then, adieu! 
With History we’ve no more to do— 
Come, Cupids, come, and till our cups anew! 


Uneasily does Freedom dream 
Whene’er she’s lulled to sleep— 
Let us insensible become, 
Our joyous tone to keep. 
When all their courage lose, 
Poor feeble dove, my Muse 
Back to her roses, drooping, wings her way: 
With eagle proud no more would vie, 
Her own sott trade content to ply— 
Hark! Bachus calls—his summons Fae. 
Adieu! poor Glory, then, adieu ! 
With History we’ve no more to do— 
Come, Cupids, come, and fill our cups anew! w. Y. 





STRUGGLES FOR LIFE, IN LONDON. 


SECOND SERIES. 


The Garret Master.—This is not a title assumed by any particular class, 
‘bat rather a sobriquet bestowed upon one who cannot correctly be said 
to belong toany. He is operative and manufacturer, merchant and la- 
bourer, combined in one person; and has dealings both wholesale and 
retail, after a fashion of his own. No man can rightly accuse him of sa 
ping our commercial system by an undue extension of credit, seeing that 

t is very rarely that he trusts anybody, and still more rarely is anybody 

found who willtrust him. He works at any easy trade, and manufactures 
articles of every sort ur description that may be wanted, which he has 
wit or ingenuity enough to turn out of hand. Two things are essential 
to a man’s becoming a garret master ; in the first place, he must be able 
to practise some occupation which requires but little capital to set him 
up in business ; and in the second place, he must be unwilling, either 
from a spirit of insubordination, a love of idleness, or a feeling of inde- 
pendence, or else incapable, from want of average skill in his calling, to 
work asa journeyman. Whatever be his motive, it can hardly be the 
love of gain, since his profits, so far at least as one can judge from his per- 
sonal appearance and domestic surroundings, must fall far short of those 
of an average workman. There may be some few exceptions to whom 
this general character is not applicable ; indeed I know there are; but 
the more respectable of _ the number would, I have reason to think, sub- 
scribe to the truth of _this delineation of the general body—if body they 
can be called—who live in perfect insolation, and never come together. 

Every one who walks the streets of London, if he ever exercise his 


that line the public thoroughfares, a prodigious number of articles which 
are not, properly speaking, the production of any particular or known 
species of handicraft; or if some of them be such ostensibly, it becomes 
apparent upon inspection, and upon a comparison of prices, that they are 
not the manufacture of well-practised hands, but are hastily and fraudu- 
lently got up, to delude the eyes of the unwary by the semblance of 
workmanship. Picture-frames, looking more like gilt gingerbread than 
carved gold, which they should resemble; small cabinets ofcedar-wood, 
and miniature chests of drawers, which seem to stand midway between 
a toy and a domestic implement ; easy (to break) chairs, which a man of 
fitteen stone would crush to pieces ; mirrors of all sizes, each one afford- 
ing anew version of your astonished face; slippers and clogs of every 
possible material ; boys’ caps at half-a-crown a dozen, of every variety 
of shape and colour, manufactured from the tailors’ whetstones of every 

ecological formation—trap (for customers) predominating ; cribbage- 
~ 3, draught-boards, dominoes, and chess-men, at any price you like ; 
work-boxes, writing-desks, and music-stands, glued together from the re- 
fuse of a cabinet-maker’s workshop; carpenters’ tools incapable of an 
edge, among which figures a centre-bit, with twenty pieces, for five shil- 
lings—a bait for amateur mechanics, which has astonishing success ; 
towel-horses, that will fall to pieces if not tenderly handled ; and flights 
of steps, leading to a broken head, or something worse—all demand at- 
tention by their plausible appearance and astonishingly low price. But 
these are not all. The heedless bargain-hunter may fool away a good 
round sum as easily as the veriest trifle. Gaudy By a magnificent 
looking instruments, labelled “ Broadwood” or “Collard,” may be had at 
“ an immense sacrifice” (this is true in the buyer’s case), which ought to 
be warranted not to stand in tune for twenty-four hours, and to becom: 
veritable tiu-kittles ina twelvemonth. Horrible fiddles, by the thousand, 
constructed only to sell and to set the teeth on edge. lie in wait for th 


come asthmatic, when they wheeze away their hateful lives ina month 
or two, are to be found in every broker’s shop, together with every other 
musical instrument you could name ; all uniting to prove that if the best 
a-ticles are to be procured in London, so are the worst, and that too in 
abundance. 

Nor does the evil stop here. ‘“ The world is still deceived with orna- 
ment,” and the imitators of things real know it well, and make a good 
market by the knowledge. Wo to the scientific student who, anxious to 
economise his funds, buys his necessary instruments of any other than a 
well-known and established maker! Inno department of manufacture 
isthere a more profitable field for humbug and plunder than in this. All 





descriptions of scieatifie instruments, surgical, optical, chemical, engineer 
ing, and others, abound in every quarter—the pownbroker the chief me- 
dium or middleman through whom they find their way to the luckless ex- 
perimentalist. Telescopes with conveniently soiled lenses ; camera-lu- 
cidas, by means of which Argus himself could see nothing ; scalpels, 
lancets, and amputating knives, never intended to cut; surgical saws 
with tender teeth ; air-pumps in want of sucker; pentagraphs, with 
rickety joints and false admeasurements ; unseasoned glass recorts; cru- 
cibles sure to split on the fire; opera-glasses with twopenny lenses in 
tubes of specious magnificence ; anda thousand other things, which are 
manufactured weekly in large quantities, but never for any other pur- 
pose than to pawn or to sell, are to be met with in every street, and pro- 
claim the industry of a class of operatives whose labours are anything but 
a benefit to the general hay warp 

It is not my intention to lay all these enormities upon the shoulders of 
the garret master; indeed many of the manufacturers of the vile wares 
above-mentioned are men of considerable capital, those especially who 

fabricate and dealin the more expensive articles. But yet justice to the 
subject of this sketch compels me to declare that the guilty ies are 
mainly members of this class; although individuals are not wanting among 
them, the history of whose lives would present the praiseworthy struggle 
of industry and integrity against adverse circumstances. If the er 
will accompany me to the narrow theatre of his operations, he may be- 
hold the garret master in the midst of his avocations, and then form as 
lenient a judgment as the somewhat singular spectacle will admit. 

On a summer evening in the year 184—, having been requested by a 
country correspondent to make inquiries respecting the execution of a 
commission intrusted to one of this tribe, I set out in the direction indicat- 
ed in his letter, and arrived at the door of the house in which the garret 
master dwelt about half an hour before sunset. The place was a back 
street running nearly parallel with Holborn, in the neighbourhood of one 
of the inns of court, and one that, judging from the height and structure 
of the houses, had once laid claim to a character for respectability, not tu 
say gentility ; but all such pretensions had evidently long been given up; 
and the lofty dwellings, fashioned originally for the abodes of easy and 
comfortable independence, now stood in begrimed and dingy neglect, the 
uncared-for tenements of the artizan and the labourer. he door of the 
house I entered stood fastened open; and the loose boards of the bare 

assage, wanting scraper, mat, and oil-cloth, bentand clattered under my 
eet. The walls, from the door to the summit of the topmost stair, were 
ofa dark brown colour, arising from the accumulated soiling of half a 
century, and polished by the friction of passers up and down, except 
where some few tatters of the original papering ees baie about them, or 
where the plaster had been knocked away, through the careless porter- 
age of heavy articles. The banisters as far as the first floor were in tole- 
rable repair, though some of the rails showed by their want of paint that 
they were substitutes for others who had left the rank. Higher up, the 
were half deficient; and near the top story they had been removed <4 
together, probably for fuel, by some starving inmate, and replaced by a 
fence of rough slab deal. Of this I was rather sensible by touch than by 
sight; for the skylight that should have illuminated the staircase was 
covered over with the exception of one small cranny, plainly to exclude 
the weather which would else have found entrance through the broken 
panes. I should be sorry to afford the reader too accurate a notion of the 
villanous odour that infected the atmosphere of the house ; it would have 
perplexed even Coleridge—who said that in Cologne he “ counted two- 
and-seventy stenches”—to have described it. It seemed a compound of 
spirits, beer and stale tobacco, of rancid oil or varnish, with a flavour of 
a dog a month dead. I should mention that I knocked at one of five doors 
on the third floor, when three of them suddenly opened, but not the one 
to which I had applied my knuckles. Three dirty-faced matrons in dis- 
habille, two of them having infants at the breast, made their simultaneous 
appearance, and inquired what is wanted; ove of them informing me 
that “ the doctor” was not within, but would be found at the tap. 
Mentally wondering who ‘“ the doctor” thus domiciled could be, I stated 
that I had business with Mr. T——, and requested to be shown his door. 
“Tt is the fifth door on the floor above,” said the woman who had men- 
tinned “ the doctor,” withdrawing as she spoke. 

Arriving at the door in question, [ could hear a murmur of voices, and 
the whirling of a wheel in rapid motion. The door was opened immediate- 
ly at my summons, and the rays of a lurid sunset streamed in upon the 
landing-place. The woman who answered the door seemed astonished 
at my unlooked-for appearance, and plainly expected a ditlerent party. 
As she drew back to make room for my entrance, a scene met my view, 








observation at all, must have remarked, amongst the infinite variety of 
wares disposed for sale inside and outside of the endless array of deage 





too common, I fear, in the industrial resorts of our great cities, but one 
calling aloud for amendment and redress in every particular. 


In a room, the dimensions of which might be aboutsixteen feet by 
eleven or twelve, were living an entire family, consisting of certainly not 
fewer than eight persons. Near a stove, placed about a yard from the 
fireplace, the funnel going into the chimney through a hole in the wall 
above the mantelpiece, sat ee, t ee 7 ——,in the ok of 
filling his pipe. Beyond a shirt, dirty ragged, canvas trousers, a 
pair of old slippers, yoo down from older boots, he had nothing on his 
person, it we except a beard of amonth’s growth. A lad of seventeen 
or eighteen, similarly non-dressed, whose unwashed flesh peeped through 
adozen rents in his garments, was busy at an old rickety lathe turn 

ill-boxes, some gross of which were scattered on the board in front 

ees ; as he Semel for a moment at my entrance, he showed a face hag- 
gard and wan, the index of bad diet and early intemperance. Seated at 
a carpenter’s bench, which, together with the lathe, occupied the whole 
portion of the room next the window, was a girl of nineteen or twenty, 
engaged in carefully spreading gold leaf upon the word “ cupping,” pre 
viously written with varnish upon a strip of glass. Her costume, sur- 
mounted with a tattered man’s jacket, would have raced the “ black 
doll” usually suspended over a rag-shop; the same tion of semi- 
starvation (alas that it must be said !) of intemperance was legible in 
a countenance that ought to have begn, and indeed was once, interesting. 
At the endof the bench, in the corner of the room, a boy of twelve or 
thirteen years was occupied in French-polishing afew small and 

frames ted for the reception of the glass labels. At the other cor- 
ner, to the left of the lathe, was a still younger child—I can hardly say of 
which sex—busily fitting the covers to the pill-boxes, and laying them in 
dozens for package; while an infant of scarce three years was asleep in 
the shavins under the bench, where, it was evideat from the nce of 
the brown and grimy blanket-rags, he would be joined at night by other 


‘members of the family. There was no bedstead in the room; but what 
musical tyro; seraphines that growl like angry demons, until they be- | 


was presumably the bed of the parents—a heap of filthy esoigge af 
on the floor between the door and the corner of the apartment. hile 
was making inquiries concerning the commission of my country friend, 
the mother stepped between me and the father, to whom I had dressed 
myself, and intimated by a look of shame, alarm, and entreaty, that she 
was the more fit party to be questioned. The man, however, told her 
with an oath to stand aside ; to which command ,she paid no attention, 
but proceeded to inform me they were on the point of completing Af 
friend’s order, and that the goods should be forwarded to my address, if 
would leave it, early on the followin “try : 

While she was speaking, | heard a light foot on the stairs; and the 
door opening, a little girl of about six, almost decently clad in com J 
with the ethers, entered the room, clasping a black bottle in 
both hands. The mother, apparently unwilling thata stranger cpa be 
aware of the nature of the burden brought by the child, was about con- 
cealing it in a cupboard: but the father, who, I now for the first time 
perceived, was on the high road to intoxication, swore at her angrily for 
pretending to be oiled of whathe proclaimed she liked as well as 
anybody, and loudly demanded the gin bottle. With a sigh ard a look of 
shame she complied with his desire, when he immediate * applied him- 
self to the contents with an air of dogged satisfaction. The child who 
had brought in the gin was the only one of the family that had the slight- 
est appearance of health in the countenance; and she, it was easy to see 
owed it to her fortunate ition as general messenger to the whole, 
and to the exercise and free air this function procured her. All the 
rest were in a sort of etiolated condition e and wan from con- 
finement, bad air, and worse food. The dress of the whule family, with 
the exception of that of the little messenger, who was kept in someshow 
of decency for the sake of ap es, would not have sold for a penny 
above the rag price in Monmouth Street. Neither mother, nor : 
grown up to womanhood, seemed to have preserved a relic of 
graceful sentiment of personal propriety, which is the last thing that the 
sex generally surrenders to the “‘want which cometh like an armed man."' 
But here want was not the destroyer: a fiend of more hideous t 
and deadlier purpose held undisputed sway in this wretched of 
perverted industry aud precocious intemperance. As I down- 
the Ng | stairs, I could not help compassionating the ha mother, 
whom, I thought it more than probable the hateful vice of intoxication 
had first oppressed, and then seduced. Her bloated countenance left no 
room for doubt as to the truth of her tyrant’s assertion ; but there re- 
mained on it yet the trace of former truthfulness and kindliness, and the 
burning sense of shame attendant upon her present condition. On the 
coming doom of the family—the son, the daughter, the toiling children, 
the sleeping infant—it was too painful to reflect. : 

The Label Printer—The next day my friend’s commission requiring it, 
I paid a visit to one of the same class in a different line of business. In 
one of the small conrts leading out of Drary Lane I found this worthy, 
whose occupation was that of printing labels in gold letters upon colour- 
ed paper. Fortunately for the fair sex he was a bachelor, and being on 
the verge of fifty, was likely to continue so. All the implements of his 
art, and they were not few, together with his bed and his beehive-chair, 
were around him ina rooma dozen feet square, and which he 
styled the “ parlour next to the sky.”’ His press was a contrivance suc 
as I had never seen before, economising both space and labour at the 
penalty—which he seemed to care little abouat—of abominably bad work ; 
the pressure was produced by the action of a pedal near the floor under 
the machine, and consequently the labour of rolling in and rolling out, 
indispensable in the common printing-press, was avoided. When Len- 
tered, he was actually printing the word “ Lodgins” upon 
strips of polish: d azare paper, applying powdered gold, with a cil of 
camel-hair, to the varnish or size used instead of ink, as each was im- 
pressed ! Upon my pointing out the liberty he had taken with the or- 
thography of the word, he seemed not to comprehend meaning ; and 
remarking that ke never did uor could understand any of the hographies, 
seriously inquired what was wrong. Being at le made aware that 
another G was wanting (but not before he had careful reference 
to a dog’s-eared dictiouary), he assumed a look of strange mortification 
and perplexity. It was not altogether that he was ashamed ot his igno- 
rance ; of that the poor fellow had been too conscious; it was 
rather that he could see no remedy in the present case. ‘“ This, sir,” said 
he, “ is a noosance, and no mistake ; that’s biggest fount, and there is 
bat one alphabet of it beyond the vowels!” After a minute’s considera- 
tion, however, and scratching of his grizzled pate, he brightened up, and 
went on with the affair as it was, the consolatory declaration that 
they were no great scholars thereabout; that there were others no wiser 
than himself; and that the things were for people in thecourt, who would 
never find it out; to which he added, that “if anybody had a right to 
spell a word as he chose, it was a printer short ot types.” ‘Somewhat 
tickled with the fellow’s ee and accommodating philosophy, f 
sat down to wait for my friend’s packet of labels, which he said only re- 
quired taking out of the finishing-press to be ready for delivery. I learn- 
ed from his conversation that he had served his time to a little bookseller 
and printer at asmall town on the Welsh coast ; but he had spent most of 
the seven years in running about the town as circulating librarian, or 
waiting in the shop. and not as many months altogether in the office, 
where there was generally nothing to be done. Discharged of course 
at the end of his term, to make room for a new apprentice with a new 





premium, be had come to seek his fortune in London, After considera- 
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diffic i intment, he at length succeeded in obtaining an 
a nee fp beret oflcs. On taking Sonsscclen of hin? frame,” he 
arts was at first so alarmed at the Se of the number of clever 
and rapid workmen around him, that he had not the proper use of the 
few faculties he could boast, and could thiuk of nothing but his own want 
of skill. This state of mind only made the matter worse. Nervous and 
excited, he endeavoured to make the same show of celerity as the others, 
and got through the first day in a state of complete bewilderment. The 
second and third passed off a little more to his satisfaction ; and he was 
beginning to nourish some small degree of hope, when on the fourth day 
the first evidence of the value of his labour was put into his hands, in the 
form of a proof copy of his work, sent from one of the readers, whose 
office it is to mark the mistakes of the compositor, for the purpose of cor- 
rection. Such a horrid amount of blunders he declared the world had 
never seen before at one view ; to the sheet upon which the broad page 
was printed, the corrector had been compelled to join another, to a ord 
to mark the errors. “Upon my soul, sir,” said he, “1 could not 
stand the sight of it; moreover, the man behind me was griuning over 
his frame, and telegraphing the whole room. I wished myself a thou- 
sand miles away; on seizing my hat and coat, bolted down the stairs 
as fast as [couldran. I got a letter in a few days from the party who 
recommended me, desiring me to retura and resume my work; but I 
could not do it. The face of that chap grinning over my shoulder has 
given me the nightmare fifty times. ’s six-and-tweuty years ages 
and I have never been near the place since.” Sick of the printing, he 
had next tried to work as a bookbinder, which, as is usual in country 
towns, he had learned as well [or rather as ill] as the other ; but here 
also he found himself equally at fault. Discharged from the bookbinder’s 
to make room for a more expert hand, he found himself cast upon the 
world with no available means of subsistence. Want of funds, speedily 
followed by want of food, drove him again to make application to the 
rinting-offices; but now he avoided large houses, and was at length 
te enough to locate himself in a suburban establishment of small 
pretensions, where he got board and lodging, and a nominal salary, doing 
what he could, for just what the proprietor, who was as poe almost as 
himeelf, could afford to give him. Here he stayed, on and off, as he said, 
for more than a dozen years, during which he contrived to add something 
to his knowledge of the business, and to save a few pounds, with which, 
on the demise of his employer, he purchased a part of the materials he 
had so long handled, and commenced printer in hisown right. It appear- 
ed that the whole of his gains during all the years of his mastership had 
not averaged much above £..40 a year, out of which he had to pay 3s. 6d. 
a week for the rent of his room. Heshowed me his stock of implements, 
consisting principally of solid brass blocks, engraved in relief for the pur- 
pose of gold labels attachable to the thousand-and-one wares of druggists, 
chemists, haberdashers, fancy stationers, and numberless other traders. 
The blocks were for the most part the property of his employers; and he 
it his interest to keep a small stock of each on hand, to meet the 
demands of the pence ag He attributed the blotchy impression which 
characterised al! his work mainly to his rickety press, and sighed for a 
better, which he had yet no prospects of obtaining ; but he observed that 
though his work would look very bad in ink, 1t was a very different thing 
in gold ; that made even a blotch oruamental, and of which people seldom 
— of having too much for their money. 

T oor fellow presented the most reuiheuahlo instance of unfitness 
for the business he followed that I ever met with. With huge, horny, 
unmanageable fingers, and defective vision, he pursued a craft, to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of which quick, keen sight, and manual dexterity are 
indispensable. Requiring a knowledge of at least so much grammar as is 
comprised in the arts of orthography and punctuation, he was profoundly 

tofboth. Thirty years of practice as a printer had not taught him 
to spell the commonest words in the language, as I became aware from 
certain cacographic despatches on business matters subsequently received 
from Honestest of bunglers! one-half of his painstaking existence 
was passed in repairing the blunders of the other ; and yet itis a question 
whether he did not enjoy his being with as much relish as any man that 
ever lived. His cheerfulness was withouta parallel in my experience : 
an inexhaustible spring of hilarity seemed welling trom every feature. 
Nature had more than compensated him, by the bestowal of such a tem- 
——s. for all the sports of fortune. Proof against calamity, he grinned 
ctively in the face of adverse circumstances ; and once declared to 
me that he didnot think any mortal thing could depress his animal 
spirits, unless it might be a dranken wife ; whether such an appendage 
to his fortunes might succeed in doing so he couldn't say, wut he had no 
intention of making the experiment. 
» Ho died the death one izight almost have wished him, considering his 
solitary lot. He was found by an early visitor one morning dead in his 
beehive-chair, the newspaper in his hand, a hall-smoked pipe broken at 
his feet, a pint of hardly-tasted ale on the hob of the empty grate, and 
the candle burnt out in the socket on the little table at his éide. 


HUMAN HYDROPHOBIA. 


One could almost suppose that hydrophobia, in acertain modified form, 
‘was an endemic in human society as well as amongst dogs. The lower 
rtions of the community, if particular, seem to consider themselves as 
ving a pregtee right to suffer from it. The diagnosis of the mala- 
dy in the human patient does not point to a catastrophe altogether so ab- 
rupt and ical as in the canine, but it is attended by circumstances 
te as sinister. Dirty faces, dirty clothes, dirty houses, dirt all over, 
are the symptoms which most forcibly arrest attention; and yet bad as 
these are, we know that there are worse effects underneath the surface, 
for where physical dirt goes, there also resides moral degradation. 

We know no country of Europe where there is so little disposition on 
the part of the people, as in ours, to give themselves even that exhilarat- 

ind of ablution which is derived from bathing. At the present sea- 
son, the traveller on the continent finds the rivers alive with swimmers ; 
and we remember, when sailing down the Loire to Nantes, observing the 
steamer frequen tly surrounded, more especially when nearing the great 
manulacturing city, with crowds of black heads and white shoulders. In 
Russia, where the people have not got beyond the middle ages, the lower 
classes do not yet know the use of a shirt, but wear it above their trousers 
in the form of a kilt. They have not, however, abandoned the bath. To- 
wards the end of the week, they feel a prickly and uncomfortable sensa- 
tion in the skin, and at length rusk eagerly into the hot steam, and boiling 
oat the impurities of the preceding six days, begin life again with new 
vigour. In summer, they wait not fur days and times, but merely get u 
an hour earlier, and dash into the nearest pond or river. In our refine 
country, dirt causes no uneasiness. It is allowed to harden upon the skin, 
choke up the pores, and contaminate the whole being, moral aud physical. 
It blunts the senses to such a degree, that the husband does not detect 
it in the wife, nor the mother in the child. All are alike. All have for- 
feited the dignity of human nature, and sunk into alower scale of animal 
existence. 
While mentioning the custom that prevails in Russia, we are struck 
with the proof afforded there of the connection between moral and physi- 
cal cl ness. The state of the bath house at the hamlet is an infallible 
index to the character and position of the inhabitants. If it is neat and 
trim, the people are good and happy, and their feudal lord kind and con- 
siderate; if poor and rainous, there is tyranny on the one hand, misery on 
the other, and depravity on both. 

Tn respect to its contagiousness, or inclination to spread, the human ima- 
lady seems not a bit behind the caniue, although certainly the immediate 
symptoms are less virulent. It has been implied that the stain of dirt 
extends from the skin of the individual over his life and conversation. 
But it does more than that: it contaminates his family ; it daubs his 

; it forms a nucleus round which impurity gathers, and 
strengthens, and spreads. Insignificant at first in itself, it becomes a so- 
cial evil of importance. It is one of the units which gives its character 
pd ag te; and, rising out of a thing which at first was only scorn- 

from taste, shunned from individual repugnance, or laughed at 
pa ow f » We see spreading over the land vice, misery, pestilence, 
death. ae observe the symptoms of this formidable disease 
with a th ho indifferent eye, while those of canine hydrophobia 
—_— us with horror aud alarm, and drive us to dog-murder in self-de- 


The dread of water is seen in the human subject in another form, in 
which it is attended with another class of effects —different, but not very 
anremotely allied to the preceding. Almost everywhere the use of water 
asa to be felt as a sort of original doom, designed as a 
penalty for the sins of mankind; and everywhere are efforts made to dis- 
guise it in some way, 80 that the patient may believe he is swallowing 

else. uch ingenuity has been expended upon this curious 
Process; but in certain conditions of society, it seems to be of little con- 
sequence what taste is superadded, or by what means the superaddition is 
made. The thing is ér grification. Amongst the poorer classes 
in China, a decoction of cabbage leaves is felt asa relict: amongst the 
upper, the tincture of the more op tea-leaf is employed. In the west- 
@ ra world, the refuse of wheat and grain, subjected to fermentation and 
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distilling, is brought into acquisition. The Norman converts his go 
cider into othe brandy; the French maltreat their wine in a similar 
way; in Russia, the sickening quass becomes the maddening votki; in 
Scotland, honest twopenny is sublimated into whisky ; and so on through- 
out the whole habitable world. That this sort of hydrophobia is merely 
a modification of the other, is established by the fact, that they who most 
abhor water asa cleanser, abhor it most as adrink. A cleanly person 
will frequently condescend to take a draught of pure element with his 
meals; but you never saw a man with a dirty face who would not Greatly 
prefer some poisonous and ill-tasted compound. At the table of the up- 
er classes you find the water-karaff most in demand; at those of the 
Serer classes the beer-jug. The quality of the beer is of no consequence. 
We never knew it so Freely drunk in our neighbourhood as at a time 
(some twenty years ago) when the sole effect of the worthy brewer's 
manufacture was declared to be to spoil the water. Even amongst the ab- 
stainers from these deleterious liquors, there are many who must still 
have their water disguised: hence their extensive gee « of lemonade 
inger-beer, and other weak though comparatively innocuou: mixtures. 
he whole affair reminds us of a lite work published in London near- 
ly twenty years ago by a Bond Street hairdresser, which gave a sort of 
catalogue résumé of the various materials for lathering the beard—all ex- 
cept one; for the magnanimous barber scorned to meution—soap. 
he connection between the worst symptoms of the two kinds of hy- 
drophobia we have described needs little illustration. The dirtier an indi- 
vidual is in person, family, house, neighbourhood, the more pestilent are 
the expedients he falls upon for disguising the taste of the abhorred 
water. In other words, the progress of the disease is naturally exhibited 
in the intensity of its symptoms. A man of sublime cleanliness may be 
found drinking pure water; with a little taint of human weakuess one 
may indelge, likewise, but only occasionally, and in moderation, in beer, 
ale, wine, or even stronger brewings; while your true hydropkobist—a 
dingy, vulgar desperado, whom the very children in the street know and 
detect even when he happens to be sober—stupifies himself habitually 
with the worst form of abd. Does it not appear that there is an un- 
just distinction made in our treatment of human and canine patients? We 
do not propose that the former should be hooted and hunted like the lat- 
ter out of society, or that they should be mauled with sticks and stones, 
or shot, poisoned, hanged, or drowned. They might not like it. It 
might cause some discontent. It would perhaps be better to let it alone, 
and try to manage some other way. But what other hs ? How would 
a pump answer at the end of every street, to be worked by the police? 
A passer-by, caught in the fact of hydrophobia, whether the dirty or 
drunken form of the disease, might be pounced upon, and put under the 
spout, when the remedy administered might be proportioned to the inten- 
sity of the malady. To say that this would be an infringement of the 
liberty of the subject is nousense; for if society has not the right to re- 
ress a contagious disease by any means in its power, we might as well 
ay aside the Eabits of civilization at once, and betake ourselves again to 
woods and caves. Peter the Great was the ablest doctor in the world, 
and it would not be amiss if we were to take a lesson from his school. 
The grand obstacle in the way of his project for civilizing Russia was the 
beards of the nobles. To expect to teach European refinement to a man 
with a great, matted, beastly beard, was out of the question; and he 
tried by every Delilah-like stratagem he could think of to shear off the 
strength of the barbarism. All would not do; and Peter had then re- 
course to a coup d'état. He sent against the malcontents an army of bar- 
bers, who rushed in upon them in their native woods, shaved their beards 
by main force, 
“ And dragged the struggling savage into day.” 
That some such plan may in time be tried, seems probable from the fact, 
that the sister malady, Ignorance, is already treated by compulsory reme- 
dies. When a dirty little ragged boy is seen on the streetsin some of our 
more civilized towns, he is picked up by the authorities and sent to 
the pump; and this, you may depend upon it, would be a great assistance 
in his education. When offenders are locked up in jail, the first process 
they have to submit to is that of being well washed and scrubbed. This 
is all very proper; but it is pee an absurdity to show greater 
solicitude for the health of jails than for the health of dwelling houses. 
If the men had been washed in time, we question much whether they 
would have become felons at all. x 


MADAME VIARDOT GARCIA. 


What manner of notice, biographical and personal, should be offered of 
a lady at this moment on the London stage, is a thing naturally enough 
to be decided by the nature of the lady—and of her portrait. At best 
contemporary biography isa delicate business. We shall never cease to 
be amused by an ingenious solution of the dilemma put forth by a con- 
temporary, when compelled to illustrate the very tasteful likeness of —— 
by . The Beauty painted had published books :—but, well-a-day! 
they were not books of Beauty: only weary novels, such as George 
Robins himself or the poets of Moses [of Aldgate] would have been puz- 
zled to recommend in print. What, then, did the biographer? He re- 
collected that Lady Eglantine had, ‘once upon a time,” been worth a 
younger sister ; from whose taste, accomplishments, and genius, every 
shing had been expected. ‘True, Mistress Briar-Rose had died early, and 
“ made no sign.’ So much the more interesting! And to make a long 
story short, the memoir of Lady Eglantine amounted to neither more nor 
less than a panegyric of what Mistress Briar-Rose never became. This 
is one way of managing. 

There is another way ; which, though commoner, is, we apprehend, as 
little to be approved of by any person of taste or refinement,—a ransacking 
of private virtues, a turning-up of all ‘“ the mossy stones” (to use the 
Poet’s figure ) in the shady places of life, by way of advertising the num- 
ber and sweetness of the violets which lie under them, 


“ Half hidden from the eye.” 


To see private worth, modesty, grace, gentlewomanly feeling, pawed in 
print, is at best a painful sight. The heroine of such praises is, by her 
very apotheosis, placed in a miserably false position. She has, thence- 
forth, to act up to a part: to make market of her simplicity ; to see that 
her million confidantes and friends are not disappointed of one single blush, 
smile, or tear, which they have been invited toexpect. They have been 
bidden to encore the beatings of her heart, and it must beat (as the bear 
of Goldsmith’s showman danced) “ to genteel tunes.” This is said in no 
cynicism, but in a manly (which is a tender) respect for womanhood, and 
out of a deep and unchanging regard for the privacy of Genius, as well as 
for its public crowns, and honours, and triumphs. The raptures of the 
Boy Jones led to his being transported in a ditlerent fashion; and a like 
sentence should (with our good will) be passed on all who obtrude the 
heart-sorrows, the secret charities, the pretty tastes, or the capricious 
personal fancies of the living Artist, upon public notice ; until at least 
they are brought before a court of law. 

A word, too, as to the manner of lecturing upon the portrait. This is 
often done with such bare-faced disregard of the eyes, nose, and mouth, 
really existing, asthe poor Actor must needs assuine when the necessities 
of the scene compel him to apostrophize some matron as a 


“ Young budding virgin, fair, and fresh, and sweet!” 


or to deliver, with hands ecstatically clasped, a rhapsody in praise of the 
dazzling beauty of a heroine, who, when she appears in propria persona, 
yroves to be simply a dazzling uglines! One might think that panegyrics 
Tike these could only be pore a by idiots, did one not encounter the 
folly so often as to presume that it must have some success and virtue,— 
a certain cosmetic influence, so to say, charming the world into ys. 
uncouth features regular, and metamorphosing cheeks of clay or chal 
into lilies and roses. The world is ruled,—the play-going world es- 
pecially,—by what Mr. Carlyle calls “ sham ;’’ nevertheless, while on the 
subject of beauty and plays, let us digress to an instance or two, the 
import and “ moral” of which are totally different. 
adame Pisaroni, that grandest of contralto signers [if we are to trust 

gossip Fame, and acquit her of flattering the past at the expense of the 
present], is said never to have accepted a theatrical engagement in a 

lace where she was unknown, without previously sending her portrait 
f way of warning :—with the honest admission that it was a likeness 
rather favourable than otherwise. The hardihood of the experiment is of 
itself a warrant for the genius ot her who risked it. She knew that she 
could surprise the public, were it not already too preoccupied by another 
surprise, to have no leisure and attention for considering her real claims 
on its admiration. But Pisaroni’s was a case of abundant, redundant, 
fearful ugliness. Her voice, too, was in some of its notes harsh, strange, 
and produced with pain. Yet tradition has decided that on the stage she 
was even more impressive than Pasta’s self. 

Madame Pisaroni’s, however, was an extreme case. Let ue take an- 
other, that of Mademoiselle Rachel, whose irregularity of features have 
not even sublimity to recommend them; meagre, nel, mean looking, 
with eyes having vo speculation in them, the same being small and inex- 











pressive. Who can recollect all or any one of these defects when he 
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crouches before the tremendous curse of her Cumilla, or shrinks from the 
scorching passion ofa Rorana? 

Or who,—to close our prelude with an instance no less eminent,—tha: 
has been and heard Roneoni in “ Maria de Rohan,” or “1 due Foscari,” 
ever adverted to the utter want of distinetion in his face or figure ’—to 
his small, grating, tuneless yoice? There“are those who conquer aud 
triumph because Nature has so willed it; there are, again, those who 
take ar by force, in spite of Nature. The latter are, assuredly, the 
greatest. 

Thus much by way of prelude. Now, a prelude, as every musician 
knows, should bear some relation to the piece which is to follow, and et 
not be a strict or mechanical ote hecy. The description of Artist that we 
are about to characterize in tr ae Viardot Garcia, is indicated in the 
foregoing paragraphs, though the illustrations they contain are extreme— 
not literal. Her fame is no¢ lost in the renown of her deceased sister. 
Her =; is not repulsive, like Pisaroni’s. But she is an artist of 
gifted family : an artist in right of individual genius, and in defiance of 
certain incompleteness and drawbacks ; and it would be ridiculous, were 
it possible, for the writer to approach her with those common-place flat. 
teries, in which there is as much degradation as falsity. 

The Garcias will henceforth make as special a figure in the chronicies 
of singing, as the Bachs in the story of German instrumental music, or 
the Kembles in the annals of our English stage. And not the less interestin 
is this, from their being the solitary Gaudiullon made to Art by Sede 
that rich yet ravaged , which of late years has shown such sparing 
signs of imaginative life. Emanuel Garcia, the father, was one of those 
fervid (one might say, without caricature, furious) geniuses, who form for 
themselves a school, a career, a success: and who are ready to break in 
proane all under their coutrol who cannot do as much. A Sevillian by 

irth, and only (his biographers tell us) instructed inchurch music—there 
being no theatre then in Seville—he made himself a stage-composer and 
an opera-singer, Heaven knows how ! but, as regards the latter character 
without a paragon. After having raised his reputation as high iu-his own 
country as a singer’s reputation could be there raised, he chose to make 
his way overthe Pyrenees, came to Paris, and, to quote M. Fétis, “though 
he had never sung in Italian, though he had never, indeed, thorough y 
learned to sing, appeared on the 11th of February, 1808, in the ‘ Griselda’ 
ot Patér with a success which excused his rashness.’ It will be rated as 
no light testimony to his excellence, by all familiar with the unreal and 
conceited pretensions of Parisian connoisseurship, that he could wring 
from the coxcombical Garat, the tenor singer, and idol of France, this 
recorded praise,*—“ J’aime la fureur Andalouse de cet homme: elle anim- 
tout.” Then Garcia composed operas with a wondrous facility, though 
his compositions, like those of other singers, (Mr. Balfe’s music making, 
perbaps the exception, which proves the rule,) are worth little. A story 
is told of his improvising his own part on the first night of some other 
maestro's new opera, which he had not taken the pains to get by heart; 
but whose chords and modulations—in all probability common-place 
enough—he had learned at rehearsal. The feat, however, is not more 
wonderful than those performed as habitual concert-exhibitions by the 
boy Mozart, or than the noble and regular fugues which a Mendelsachn or 
a Schneider can make when he sits down to think on the organ. There is 
something pleasantly fitting in the idea that Garcia should have been the 
original A/maviva in Rossini’s “ Barbiere.’’ Moreover, he was the “ Otello ;”’ 
and, as that is the most magnificent part in the tenor-singer’s repertory, 
his supremacy assigns him something like the highest place among the 
highest. How, when his own yocal powers failed him, he betook to cul- 
tivating those of his daughter; how he undertook the hazardous specu- 
lation of trying to establish an Italian Opera in America, to the last hour 
of his life an angry, indomitable sort of man, are matters told—lamely 
enough it must be confessed—in Madame Merlin’s remembrances of her- 
self and Malibran. 

We have principally alluded to Garcia to explain the peculiarities of 
his school of singing, by the “fureur Andalouse” of the man, and the 
strange nomadic sort of way in which he had picked up his education, 
The phrase of “ cultivation,” when applied to Garcia’s manner of break- 
ing in the voice of his daughter Maria, has always reminded us of some 
of those colonial experiments where the settler slotebe the soil armed to 
the teeth, and sows his seed with an ammunition-bag at his side. Whereas 
the older singing masters gently aided and enriched Nature, drawing forth 
the powers which existed to the fullest perfection. Garcia’s 74 seems 
to have been to assume that will can do everything ; and, in serious 
earnest, to propose to the student what the mamma of John Parry's. 
Accomplished Young Lady is made to do when the damse! complains that 
hgr voice is tired,----* Well, then, sing it an octave higher !” Such notes 
as the pupil’s organ did not originally possess were to be manutactured by 
main force : the singer wanting B or C in alt was to get them :—and did. 
Those, by the way, who have never troubled themselves with the myster- 
ies of music, have small idea how many of the voices heard of late years 
have been concocted on asimilar plan. To go no further, we may men- 
tion those of Pasta, Miss Kemble, Lind, Duprez. Long ago, some artifice 
must have been used, as Dr. Burne seul, to get up the altissimo notes 
such as La Bastardella or Madame bebeun, or Madame Lange exhibited, 
now fallen inte disuse. Butthe flageolet tones thus produced were only 
called out in warbling passages of execution ; whereas modern opera or- 
dains that the hard work of the passion should be done on the extreme 
notes thus reclaimed. Hence a total difference in the training process, 
and hence aconsequence to which the old unimpassioned singers seem 
not to have been liable-—the rapid deterioration of the natural voice, and 
the early wearing-out of the organ thus factitiously constructed. Among 
all the ladies mentioned, the octave from F to F, which isthe natural 
basis ofevery soprano voice, has been weak, or toneless, or uncertain. The 
art which Malibran employed to conceal this, by passing in her ornamen- 
tal passages from her highest to her lowest notes, aided by the resources 
of her powerful fancy, enabled her to win a characteristic out of an inher- 
ent detect. More or less, some such expedient must be resorted to by 
every vocalist thus trained : hence a certain family likeness in all the 
songstresses of the Garcia school who have sur vived the course of study. 
Where the frame has been physically feeble, many a voice has entered 
into the Spanish academy, to come out no more, 

Madame Viardot, to whom we come at last, possesses another family 
peculiarity which we do not remember to have seen dwelt upon in print. 
Her voice is Spanish, having that touch of bitter orange (some will under- 
stand the phantasy) analogous to that characteristic beauty, ate sullen, 
partly piquant, which distinguishes the women of Murillo rom those of 
Titian :—a rich, guttural tone, —— distinct from the timbre of Italy or 

This we have never failed to re- 


those of Germany, France, or England. 
cognise in all the Peninsular singers we have heard. It was to be detect- 


ed in that unformed lady Madame del Carmen Montenegro, who shrieked 
her three nights on the opera stage last season (1847) ; it is audible in 
prettiest perfection in the young Mademoiselle de Mendi—Madame Viar- 
dot’s cousin. It gives a not unwelcome peculiarity to the utterances of 
the very confident lady, who announces herself from time to time as the 
renowned Madame de Lozano.” As a means of effect, it may be made 
almost analogous to the discord which so deliciously by contrast enhances 
harmony ; but it is originally one difficulty the more. And the —- 
charms of an even, flowing, luscious Italian voice—such as those ~ yan 
Tadolini, Alboni, Mario—will always carry a large portion of public suf- 
frage. i inate " 
There is something, however, beyond, independent of, and above a 
these gifts, of which Pauline Garcia early proved herself pompees in me 
largest measure,—to wit, genius. Born in 1821, we are a ts at when 
she was four years of age she spoke as many languages ; . -~ — 
later she had mastered the piano forte sufficiently be emp! a fe y her 
father (no gentle task-master) as the accompanist of his singing asses,— 
that she showed so much technical and musical — as to be destin- 
ed for the career of an instrumentalist; bemg for that purpose placed un- 
der the tutelage of Liszt. There was, however, within her that inspira- 
tion for the stage which never fails to drive thither those possessing it. 
The voice comes the readiest as the means of expressing passion and v- 
ing utterance to musical fancies. It was from this universal impulse, 
rather than any very special endowments, we suspect, that Mademoiselle 
Pauline Garcia found herself, when she was ei hteen, consummately 
trained as a musician commanding three octaves of notes, which she even 
then could use with a brilliancy and a hardihood surpassing the mature 
accomplishments of most of the sisterhood,—and, in short, singing upon 
our opera stage, on a certain Thursday evening in May 1839, as Desdemona, 
by way ofa first appearance ! Whatever might be then thought of her 
pe Ps | qualifications, it was known and felt, that in all which concerns 
knowledge and feeling for her art, she began where most end. Her ac- 
tion was redundant, not to say awkward. She was teazed, we well re- 
collect, with her “— dress:—and those who look upon the stage as 
merely a flower-garden of pretty faces, pronounced over her the oracular 
verdict of the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” over Wordsworth’s poetry, * This 
will never do!” The writer was among these who were less final; not 
merely recolleeting how Mrs. Siddons had been written down on her first 
appearance as “the handsome, awkward woman in pink,”—not me! ely 
calling to mind the contemptuous sneer of the wardrobe woman, ‘“ Any- 
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thing good enough for Pasta !”—but for a much more common-place and 
less prophetic reason:—because Mademoiselle Garcia succeeded ; — 
ed, too, on & stage where Grisi was in the full blaze aud freshness of her 
beauty! and where the admirable art of Persiant had not lost its power 
to astonish by familiarity. The Willow song, in “Otello,” is still in our 
ears, and the daring aia on the words “Io moriro,” in Desdemona’s 
rand aria in the second act ;—also, a wondrous ornament at the close of 
£ slow movement to the bravura in “La Cenerentols.” Those who 
have heard much are justified in relying on the depth of impression made 
by such displays, as a warrant for their excellence. A Frezzolini (the 
idol of Italy) can come to Londvn, and no one turns bis head, nor inclines 
his ear. A Lowe (the beloved of Berlin) can arrive, with every possible 
engine for popularity called into action iu her favour; yet, in spite of her 
bright eyes, and stately stage-presence, and great available readiness and 
cleverness, she departs, and who recollects a note or a book of the Léwe? 
There has been this great singer, and the other great singer since—not 
forgetting the Lind, who has, with a vengeance, “ swept the board,” and 
enjoyed the lion’s—no, the nightingale’s—share of European popularity : 
as none of these appearances have been able to efface the impression 
of extraordinary gifts, made by that thin, pale, earnest girl during her two 
seasons in London, or to stifle artistic interest in her subsequent career. 
Private curiosity was early satisfied or silenced, by the fact of her mar- 
riage with an accomplished French gentleman, honourably known in the 
world of art and letters. She became Madame Viardot in the month of 
April 1840. 
rom that time her life, like her sister’s, has lain out of the track of 
asual prima donnas. Able to take any part in any repertory, sufficiently 
of asevere musician to do honour to the classical grandeur of Gluck, vo- 








She Albion. 


Lower down, and ip the same hand-writing, are these words :— 


“ Copidse deotra copia el ato de 1606 en Madrid 27 de’ Ebrero ato dicho. 
Para el Seftor Agustin de Argota, hijo del muy noble senor (gne sancta gloria 
haya) Gonzalo Zatieco de Molina, un caballero de Sevilla." 
Afterwards are written the following words in the Portuguese language 
and in characters, the apparent date of which may be assigned to the be 
ginning of the eighteenth century :— 
“ Da Livreria do Senhor Duque de Lafées.” + 


How this manuscript found its way to png aud came back to 
Spain, there is no evidence toshow. It was, however, purchased in 
Cadiz (at the sale of the books of the Advocate Gandaro) by its present 
possessor, Don Adolfo de Castro, to whom literature is nuw indebted for 
its appearance ina printed form, accompanied by some valuable and in- 
teresting bibliographic notes. a 

The tollowing English version of the “ Buscapié” is from the first 

rinted copy of the work that has reached thiscountry. The translator 
fee endeavoured to adhere with all possible fidelity to the spirit and 
meani L redunde 
expression, and here and there abridging pease which, if literally 
given, would in our language appear prolix and tedious. 

But itis time to introduce the reader to— 


EL BUSCAPIE. 


In which is related what befel the author when he travelled to Toledo in company 
with a student whom he accidentally met on the road. 


It happened once that, being on my way to Toledo, and having jus 


of the original, compressing only some occasional redundancy of 


calist enough to interpret Rossini,—next to the Lind, Meyerbeer’s prima 
donna of predilection in his own most trying operas; either a Donna Anna 
or a Zerlina in “ Don Giovanni ;” incomparable among her compeers as 
a Romeo; giving a dramatic interest to Rachel in “ La Juive” of Halevy, 
which is described as almost fearful—Madame Viardot has not been con- 
fined to the somewhat insipid routine-work of any Italian theatre; where 
the peculiarities (let us be honest, and say the defects) of her voice might 
have been more of a anes in the way of success, than her wondrous 
dramatic versatility and musical science would be aids and helps. She 
has sung successively in Spain, Austria,—Russia, till warned thence by 
the climate :—and most lately, ere returning here, at Berlin. There she 
had to master a new language, of all others, wy the one most anap- 
proachale by southern organs, and accomplished the feat with such suc- 
cess, that the journals (those fickle dispensers of crowns and Gnsien, and 
nowhere more fickle than in Germany) have been, with a foolish enthu 
siasm, exalting her, at the expense of their lost Lind. To each her own; 
the world being wide enough forall. There isin Art no soli and 
final sovereignty; over th »se at least who think and recollect. Rachel is 
great, though Dumenil and Clairon have been. The spirit of the Spanish 
songstress, “uttering words that burn,” is admirable aad fascinating, 
eould the Swedish Nightingale hold her sweet sostenuto notes “ one hour 
by Shrewsbury clock!” 

The reappearance of Madame Viardot in London has been made under 

culiar, not to say difficult, circumstances. May Fair and Belgravia 

ve grown somewhat tired of the rivalry between the two Opera Houses, 
—and, alas! the night!—are more ready to talk of Republicans abroad 
and Chartists at home than to listen to any charmer whatsoever. Then, 
such a galaxy of artists was never before assembled in any given town as 
now in London. And there is this clique and the other clique, the French, 
the German, the Italian, and our own angry “ native talent-ers,” whose 
whisperings in corners are busy enough to discompose a less sensitive 
person, and whose open efforts to set_aside and disparage, form one of the 
most constant and saddening features in theatrical history. 

But “Genius gets over the ploughshares.” Madame Viardot’s Amina, 
her first part, puzzled the gossips, and those used implicitly to believe in 
Lind; her second, the Donna Anna, delighted such as have any musical 
knowledge; her third, the Romeo, in Bellini’s “I Capuleti,” has stamp- 
ed her for what she is, the greatest operatic actress on the stage. It has 
proved her to be as intense, but not so extravagant, as her sister; more 
iatent on her art, less ou her public display. Though a musician of vast 
and varied acquirements, she is never seduced, as Malibran was, into un- 
musical feats, by way of “astonishing the gods.” Oat ofa few skeleton 
situations and insipid airs, she works up a complete and completer char- 
acter—gives us the impassioned, tender, ill-fated, southern Romeo, with 
a passion and a sorrow distorted by no pain, disfigured by no raut. Mer 
tomb scene is the finest piece of acting to music that we have enjoyed 
since Pasta retired. What more can be said to honour a genius whieh 
has achieved successes which can be thus honestly characterized, and 
this when ninety-nine out of the hundred are more liberally endowed 
with charms of voice and person? The skill of Madame Viardot Gareia 
48a pianist has been already commemorated. Like her sister, too, she 
holds a high place among female musical composers. Her other accim- 
plishments belong to the Lady’s private hours, not the Artist’s public 
ee and on the former it was agreed in limine that we were not to 
lm e. 


EL BUSCAPIE : 


THB LOPG-LOST WORK OF CERVANTES, RECENTLY DISCOVERED i MANUSCRIPT 
AT CADIZ. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH, WITH NOTES, 
BY THOMASINA ROSS. 





In b seempeagen this literary curiosity to the English public it may not be 
supertious to offer a few observations explanatory of its nature and origin. 
Every one acquainted with Spanish literature has regretted the long dis- 
appearance and supposed total loss of the “ Buscapié,” a little work 
written by Cervantes after the publication of the first part of his “ Don 
Quixote. Whether or not this production ever was submitted to the 
press by its author is exceedingly doubtful ; but, be that as it may, DO 
printed copy of it has been extant for the space of two centuries, and, 
though manuscript copies were supposed to behidden among the trea- 
sures of the Biblioteca Real in Madrid,or in the unexplored recesses of 
Simancas, yet the “ Buscapié” has always been named by writers on 
Spanish literature as a thing inaccessible and known only by tradition. 
Great interest was consequently excited some months ago by the an- 
houncemeut that a manuscript copy of the “Buscapié” had been disco- 
vered in Cadiz among a quantity of old books sold by public auction, and 
previously the property of anadvocate named Don Pascual de Gandara 
who had resided in the Pye town of San Fernando. Some wri- 
ters have imagined that the * Buscapié ” was a sort of key to “Don 
Quixote,” and that in it were indicated, if not named, the persons whom 
Cervantes is supposed to have satirized in his celebrated romance.* 
But such is not the fact. The « Buscapié is a vindication of « Don 


Quixote” against the unjust critical censure with whi 
: 
ner ls, vee hich that work was 


ssa ppearance of its first part, which w i 
rid in 1605.t In the same year Dervindes wrote the ene cas 
_ The manuscript copy of this little work, recently ditanveted, in Cadiz 
isin the scriptory “haracter commonly in use about the end of the six. 
apr vad beginning of the seventeenth centuries. Qn the title-page it 
“El muy donoso Librillo llamado 
Buscapiét 
Donde, demas de su mucho y excellente 
Dotrina, van declaradas 
Todas Aquellas Cosas Escondidas y no 
Declaradas en el Ingenioso Hidalgo 
Don Quijote de la Mancha 
Que compuso 
un tal de Cervantes Saavedra. ’’§ 








satisfactory 


* It has been conjectured, though without Ly | 
¢ Emperor 


yantes wrote his Don Quixote asa satire upon 
Duke de Lerma, the favourite of Phillip it. 


t Encouraged by the hostility of which Cervantes was the obj i 
t, ter, un- 
der the — name of Avellaneda, published, what he wemmed, ‘i ccniibantion 


$ The title Buscapié seems to havetbeen suggested b one of th i 
. 1 h ose quaint con- 
logic Ferme the Spanish writers of the iaionth ps rena The aus etymo- 
py y eryy eg a compound of busca (seek ; from the verb buscar, to seek,) 
whid a ns! d it signifies in the Spunish ane asort of squib, or cracker, 
wad wan sa aap wer = rsons were accustomed to throw down in the streets 
ps 2 - ing about, got between the feetof passers-by. Towards the close of 
thiolens \— y Cervantes thus explains his reason for selecting thetitle. “J call 
Pa ne Buscapié (he says), to show to those who seek the » foot with which the 
ha gr epall ‘ wen pepo ape limps, that he does not limp with either, but 
bling ‘ee ae pol and steady on both, to challenge to single combat the grum- 
§ “ The very pleagant little book call 
doctrine, are unfolded all those things 
History of the ingenious Knight, Don 


— that Cer- 
harles V. and the 


ed Buscapié, in which resides its excellent 
which are hidden, and not declared in the 


arrived within a short distance of the Toledaua Bridge, | descrie ad- 
vancing towards me a student mvunted ona most villanous-looking nag. 
The poor animal was blind of one eye, and not much better than blind of 
the other; neither was he very soundin the le 8, if {might judge from 
the numerous reverences he made as he ton moved onw d. The 
student gravely saluted me, and I with due courtes returned his greet- 
ing. He spurred his poor with the intention of advancing more ex- 

editiously, but the miserable animal was so worn out by old age and 
hard usage, that it was piteous even to behold him. 

The rider whipped his horse, but the horse, heedless of the blows, 
showed no disposition to quicken his pace ; turning a deaf ear to all the 
commands of his master, who, in truth, might as well have shouted 
down into the depths of the well of Airon, or up to the summit of Mount 
Cabra. 

This contest between horse and rider had proceeded for some time, to 
my no small diversion, when, at length, the descendant of Babieca,t as 
though suddenly roused by the severe treatment to which he was subject- 
ed, seemed determined not to proceed another foot. In proportion as he 
was urged to advance, he appeared resolved to stand stock still, or, rather, 
he showed more disposition to go backward than forward. 

Thereupon the rider flew into a furious rage, and began belabouring 
the unfortunate horse without mercy, though, as it proved this time, not 
without effect. Anticipating a smart stroke of the whip, which the up- 
raised arm of his master was preparing to inflict, the animal began to kick 
and plunge, and after two or three curvets, both horse and rider came to 
the ground. 

1 ales this mishap, pressed forward my mule, which, by the bye, 


tions, I quickly dismounted, saying, “‘ Compose yourself, sefior, and let 
me assist you to rise. These accideuts must be expected by persons who 
journey on the backs of such “yy! ; he 
“ yours appears craz enough; but I have only to tt ank the high spirit 
and mettle of mine for bringing me to this sad strait !” Restraining my 
laughter as I best could, and with as grave a face as I wasable to put on, 
i helped the fallen horseman to rise, which was no easy matter, for he ap- 
peared to be much hurt. Having got him upon his feet, I beheld before 
me the strangest figure in the world. He was short of stature, and on his 
shoulders there was a graceful hump, which might be likened to an es- 
trambote,§ tacked to a sonnet, and which made him bend down his head 
somewhat lower than probably he wished todo. His legs were curved 
like two slices of melon, and his feet ee ample room in his shoes, 
albeit the latter were of dimensions smaller than nature has determined 
as the ordinary measure of mortal feet. ‘ : 
The student raised his hands to his head, as if to assure himself that his 
pericranium had sustained no fracture. Feeling the effects of his fall, he 
turned to me, and, in a faint and languid tone of voice, said, that since | 
was a doctor (which he must have conjectured from seeing that I rode 
on a mule), he begged I would tell him of some remedy to cure his aching 
ones. 

I returned for answer, that I was not a doctor, but that even if Il were 
as skilled in the knowledge of medicine as Juan de Villalobos, of the by- 
gone time, or as Nicolas Monardes,{ of the present time [ could prescribe 
for him no better physic than rest and sleep ; and I added, that as noon- 
tide was advancing, the best cure for aching bones would be to recline 
for a while beneath the shade of some trees which grew by the road side. 
There I proposed that we should seek shelter against Apollo’s scorching 
rays, until, less oppressed by heat and weariness, we might each pursue 
our course. 

“ It is strange,” resumed the student in the same doleful tone in which 
he had before spoken. “Who could have imagined that by reason of 
the vicious temper of that unruly beast, the whole body of a bachelor of 
Salamanca should be thus bruised from head to foot! Mark me! I say of 
Salamanca, and not of Alcala, where none but poor miserable fellows gra- 
duate ; but by so doing they lose all the privileges and immunities a a 
by Spanish hidalgos at Salamanca. Alas ! what a disaster has befallen 
me. They told me at the inn that I should find this horse restive and 
unruly. Nevertheless, he isa fine animal. His smooth sleek skin de- 
pov Of high breeding. How finely shaped are his limbs, and his hoofs 
so black and well rounded, and so hollow and dry underneath! His 
pastera, are short; neither too high nor too low ; thereby indicating 
strength. His fore-legs are sinewy, and his shins short and well formed ; 
the knees firm, smooth, andlarge. How full and fleshy are his hind quar- 
ters, and how round and expanded his chest. Hisnostrils are so wide and 
distended, that one can discern the ruddy tint within them. His mouth 
is large, and the dilated veins are visible in every part of his fine head.”** 
Perceiving that my friend the bachelor was preparing to extend still 
further the catalogue of excellent qualities which were neither possessed 
by his horse, nor y avy of his horse’s race, I cut the matter short by say- 
ing, very composedly, “ Pardon me, sefior, if I cannot descry in your horse 
any of the beauties and merits which are so apparent to you. The limbs 
which you admire, appear to me very iliformed: the sleek skin you 
extol to the skies, is covered with marks and cuts; and as to his full black 
eyes, I wish I may lose my eyes if I see anything in them but the over- 
ie of the vicious humours inherent in the nature of this miserable 
ast.”’ 
To these remarks, which were taken in no ill part, my interlocutor re- 
joined with an air of doubt and misgiving,—*“ Well, probably it may be 
as you say, senior, and not as I have fancied; but still you must admit, 
that though I may be under a mistake, I have advanced nothing at variance 
with reason ; and if I think I perceive what you cannot discern, my error 
may be occasioned by short-sightedness, a complaint from which f have 
suffered from childhood, and which, being increased by much reading and 
no little writing, now afflicts me severely. You must know, senor, that 
on my departure from the inn, I had with mea very handsome pair of 
spectacles, but this mischievous animal, instigated, no doubt, by some 
demon that possesses him, made five or six capers [I will not be certain 
about the precise number], but by one of them I was thrown into the 


* “ This was copied from another copy inthe year 1606, in Madrid, 27th of Fe- 
bruary of the same year, by the Sefior Agustinde Argota, son of the most noble 
Senor _— in glory) Gonzalo Gatieco de Molina, a knight of Seville.’ 
t “From the library of the Duke de Lafées. ” 
— was the name of the ci" Seam horse. 

e Spanish poets occasionally le ened their sonnets by affixing to 
them a few additional lines. The lines  aaded were called the mat A ie 
] In the time of Cervantes the Spanish doctors used to ride on mules when they 
went to visit their patients. 


{ Villalobos, physician to the Emperor Charles V. was celebrated not only for 
medical skill, but for literary talent, and he was the author of several valuable con- 
tributions to Spanish literature. Among his works is a Spanish translation of the 
“ Amphytrion’’ of Plautus. Nicolas Monardes, who was a contemporary of Cer- 
vantes, wrote many valuable works on medicine and natural history, some of which 
have been translated into the principal European languages. 

: ** The delusion of the student, in respect to the merits of his horse, would seem 
intended to have some reference to the liallucinations and mistakes of the Knigh 
of a Mancha. It may be mentioned, that minute descriptions of animals, such 
as that gtven above, are of frequent occurrence in the works of the Spanish writers, 
especi the ts. Lope de Vega, in one of his comedies, describes in detaila 
fis caught in the net ofa fisherman on the bank of the Guadalquiver. Another 
beautiful specimen of this kind of animal painting is given by Antonio Mira Ames 

cua, in his “ Acteon i Diana.” The subjectis a pack of hounds, weary with the 
chase. Villavicioso, in his “ Mosquea,” portrays with eloquent poetic colouring 





the death ofa fly ; and 





ervantes Saavedra, Quixote de la Mancha, written by one de 


was anything but light footed. Having reached the spot where the un- | 
lucky student lay rolling in the dust, and uttering a torrent of impreca- | 


animals.””-—* Crazy animals !” said he, | 


4il 


river, ium whence I escaped with a good ducking and the lose of my 
spectacles." 

P50 saying, the poor fellow heaved a deep sigh, which seemed to come 
from his inmost soul; then, after a brief pause, he said,—“ But without 
farther delay, let us withdraw from this burning sunshine, to the cool 
shade of those broad s reading trees. There I may at least find a truce 
to the miseries which hoe this day beset me. We will tie the horse and 
mule to the trunks of the trees, and let them for a while feast on the grass 
which, in these parts, affords plentiful pasture for flocks aud herds.” 

“ Be it so,” said I, “ and since tate ordains that I am to have the happi- 
ness of enjoying your company, here we will until the ardour of 
Pheebas shall be tempered by the cool breezes of the coming evening.” 

“[ have,” pursued the bachelor, “ brought with meacouple of books 
wherewith to divert the weary hours of travelling. Both of them con- 
tain pleasant entertainment. The one consists of spiritual poetry better 
than that uf Cepeda.“ The other is a book of plain prose; and is writ- 
ten with no great judgment or skill.” 

Having reached the umbrageous spot, where we proposed to rest, we 
tied up horse and mule, and seated ourselves on our mo’ 

My companion then opened a leathern bag, which contained the books he 
had spoken of. The first he drew forth had for its title Versos espirituales 
para le convercion del pecador y para el menosprecio del mundo.t 

“ This is very sweet poetry,” observed I, “ and it is imbued with a tru- 
ly Christian spirit. I knew the author of this book—he wasa friar of the 
order of Santo Domingo de Predicadores, at Hueta, and his name was Pe- 
dro de Ezinas. He was aman otf genius and much knowledge, as is 
shown in this little work, and in many of his other writings, which are 
circulated in age and are much esteemed by the learned.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said the bachelor, “ if I may candidly give my opinion, 
there is one thing Mibear much ree me whey — I dish: ke to see 
the eful ious language tting to the Christian muse 
witht the didline phrnecelogy of teuatheaioes. Who cm be pret me ny 
displ to find the name of God, of the Holy Virgin, and of the Pro- 

hets, in conjunction with those of Apollo and Daphne, Pan and Sy 
upiter and Europa, Vulcan, Cupid, Venus and Mars?’’ He next 
ed to tell me that Father Ezinas, the author of the Versos espirituales, was 
himself very fastidious about matters much less objectionable; and he 


related how annoyed he was, whilst performing mass, by an old woman, 
who, whenever the Padre repeated words inus vobiscum, devout- 
Father Ezinas bore 


ly muttered in a croaking voice, Alabadosea Dios.t \ 
with this patiently, during several days, but at length finding that the ve- 
nerable Celestina persisted in bee devout agen he turned _ 4 
rily, saying :—‘ Truly, m woman, you have spent your i 

fo Little Seer, chaos you knoe not how to respond to a Dominus vobie- 
cum, except by an Alabada sea Dios. Now do recollect that though these 
are very good and very holy words, yet they are unsuitable where you 
apply them.’” 

me You are quite right, friend bachelor, in your remarks on the Versos e- 
pirituales of Ezinas. The fault you have pointed out is very objection- 
able; but with the exception of that fault, the work is one of best 
ever written in Castilian verse, and for elevation of style, it may fairly 
compete with the most esteemed writings of the poets of a 

“ Well,” resumed the bachelor, “greatly as you aimire the verses of 
Ezinas, I must confess they are not so pleasing to me, nor do they sound 
so harmoniously to my ear, as those of an Aragonian writer, named Alon- 
| zo de la Sierra. The latter is a most admirable poet, and his verses seem 
as if dictated by Apollo and the Nine. But,” pursued he, clos the 
volume of Ezinas, and drawing forth the other book from his leathern 
bag,—“‘hore now is a work which, in my judgment, is not worth two 
ardites.§ Xt is full of fooleries and absurdities ;—a tissue of extravagant 
improbabilities:—in short, one of those works which have an injurious 
effect on the public taste.” So saying, he turned over a few leaves of the 
book, and I, glancing my eye upon it, spied on one of the es, the 
words :—el ingenioso hidalgo. For a moment I felt astounded, and like 
one, who, by a sadden surprise, is deprived of the power of utterance ;, 
but soon recovering my presence of mind, I said :— ; 

“ Pardon me, Senor, this book which you declare to be full of absurdi- 
ty and nonsense, is really very diverting; and instead of being injurious 
in its tendency, it is perfectly harmless. 1 is a pleasant relation of some 
very amusiag adventures, and its author deserves to be commended, for 
having hit upon such a device for banishing from the republic ot le 
the absurd books of knight-errantry, with their affected sentiment 
bémbastic phraseology. Moreover, the author of this book is bowed 
down by misfortunes more than by years; and though he looks fo ward 
with hope to the reward that may possibly hereafter crown his labours, 
yet he is nevertheless disheartened to see the world so pleased with folly 
and falsehood, aud to witness the annoyances and hindrances thrown im 
the way of talent. In courts and in palaces, and among the great and the 
high born, it bas become the fashion to disesteem men who foilow the 
noble profession of letters; and no arguments tkat can be advanced 
ugainst this misjudgment, are strong enough to remove it. The conse- 
quence is, that when by chance an author of talent gains any influence 
by his writings, he is speedily cried down, and his life becomes a course 
of vexation and disappointment.” 

“ Every one,” said the bachelor, “does not regard books of chiv. 
as fictions and impostures, and their authors as the inventors of false 
and fooleries. Such books, thou gh not approved by sages, are neverthe- 
tess admired and accredited by the mass of the people. There are even 
men of wisdom and good understanding who put faith in the sonlep of 
the valorous achievements of the knights-errant, who sallied from their 
homes in quest of adventures; each devoutly repeating the name of the 
lady of his thoughts, and invoking her succour in the perils he was about 
to encounter,—-perils voluntarily sought by men who could not behold a 
grievance without endeavouring to rearess it, or a Wroig Without attemnt 
Ing to right it. Would to heaven! (and these words he uttered with a 
sorrow/ul look,) that I could meet with some knight errant who would 
undertake to right my wrong,—I mean my hump, which is a grievance I 
should like to see redressed. But for that, and these pee om limbs, 
my shortness of stature, a superfluous length of nose, a peculiar stare in 
my eyes, and too great an expansion of mouth,—but for these trifles, I 
should be one of the most gallant-looking gentlemen in the world: none 
would be more admired by the ladies, or more envied by the men. My 
mother has often told me that when I was a little child I was the living 
likeness of my father. He was a brave soldier in the army of the invin- 
cible emperor. He served in the war in Flanders, where he fought in all 
the hottest battles and skirmishes. It happened one day that Captain 
Luis Quijada, who held a command in the Lombardy forces, perceiving 
my father partly concealed behind a tree, thought he was a epy, and order- 
ed him to be seized. But my father excused himself, saying that he was 
watchiug the movements of the enemy’s infantry, fer he had learned from 
a wounded Flemish soldier (one of the weer that the enemy proposed, 
after a feigned retreat, to make a sudden assau!t on our camp at its weak- 
est point. With this, and on the intercession of some soldiers, who 
knew my father to be a man of honour, Captain Luis Quijada pardoned 
him, on condition that at daybreak—” : 

“ Stay !—stay! Sefior Licentiate,” said I, “‘ whither are you straying? 
You were speaking of the ingenious bia, Don Quijote de la Mancha, 
and, after fluttering like a butterfly from flower to flower, you have wan- 
dered to the heroic deeds of your father in the Flanders war. Between 
the one subject and the other there is as much affinity as that existing 
between Mingo Rebulgo and Calaynos !’’ 

To this the bachelor replied, “ Such as I am, God has made me. Aris- 
totle, you know, condemns taciturn people, and the old proverb says: 
—‘ against the silent man beon your guard.’ Therefore, I t it better 
to be talkative than taciturn.” 

« But, Sefior,” I resumed, “if you will do me the favour to listen (this 
I said, observing his loquacious disposition, ) I would remind you an- 
other of our old Spanish proverbs, which is al buen callar Uaman sago.] 


* Cervantes here alludes to a little work entitled: “ Conserva Espiritual,” by 
Joaquin Romero de Cepeda. ‘ : 

t“Spiritual verses for the conversion of the Sinner, and showing the worthless- 
ness of the world.” 

t“ Praised be God.” " ‘ : 

The ardite is a small Spanish coin, of about the value of a farthing. 

i Mingo Rebulgo is an old Spanish eclogue written to satirise the court of King 

John II, Its supposed author is de Cota, who flourished in the com- 











mencement of the fifteenth century. It is written in cou and is entitled 
“ Las coplas de Mingo ee The romance of the Moor Calaynos is one of 
the oldest compositions of its class, and to have been written in the four- 


teenth century It is also in coplas,or 
the forms of forms of Spanish began to improve, the old fashioned com- 
mon-place language of the romance of Calaynos began to yg vulgar and trivial, 
and it gave birth to the proverb, “ este no vale las coplas de Calaynos.” (This is 
not worth the couplets of Calaynos.) A saying which is employed to mark great 
depreciation of any object. In alluding to the litile affinity between Mingo Retalzo 
and Calaynos, Cervantes means to draw a very broad contrast between two things 
not merely dissimilar, but differing very much in worth. 
4] Signifying thatit is wise to know when to hold one's age. 

sago, is the Spanish word that means wise. But, the proverb above quoted, sago is 
supposed to be a corruption of Sancho, and it is conjectured that in 1ts original form 
they saying was “al buen callar llaman Sancho :” which, ee construed, 
means, ‘‘he who knows when to be silent is called Sancho ;” probably in allusion 


Sabio, and not 





there is a celebrated description of a horse by Pablo de 


Cespedes. 





to King Don Sancho of Navarre, surnamed the W ise. 
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And there is another old saying, que dice el pandero no es todo vero.” 
es *” answered the betbclor, “and no doubt you have heard the 
adando gana la aceha que no estandose t Therefore. sir, 
with your good leave, I will relate to you how my father came to be 
made a captain.” 

“It happened one day during a violent onset with the Flemish troops, 
that he was going about the camp, seeking a convenient place where) he 
might take refuge (this, you must know, was befgre I was born or eve! 
begetten,) for he thought it would be well to preserve himself for greater 
deeds. Therefore, he was looking about for a place of safety, where, 
alike unobserved by the troops of the Spanish camp and by those of the 


League, he might save his life and person, as I have said, for greater 


“ nather say for smaller things,” interrupted 1, “since he saved him- 
self to become your father. Surely there is not in the whole world an- 
other man so little as yourself! Now, seeing that you are so very little, 
and that your father saved himself to beget you, how can it be said that 
he saved himself for greater things !”” 

_ To this my companion replied, that though he knew himself to be =~ 
little, yet that he was not so diminutive as some persons affected to thin 


“ But,” added he, pursuing his story, “‘ you mast know that my father 
was going about the camp in the way I have described, and seeing that 
the two wings of the Imperial army were hotly engaged with the enemy 
he felt i led to lay his hand on his sword ; a trusty weapon which, 
though it had been unsheathed, and had seen daylight on several occa- 
sions of urgent necessity, yet, on all those occasions, it had modestl 
ebrunk back into the bard unstained with hostile blood. To tell all 
my father’s valorous deeds in the battle, would bea long and tedious tale; 
but the sum of his prowess is well known to fame in my native place, 
Villar Olmo, and itsenvirons. Laden with upwards of thirty heads of the 
heretics whom he had slain, he presented himself, after the victory, to the 

emperor, who was, at that moment, engaged in dictating to his 
maestre de campo, Alonzo Vivas, the three notable words of Julius Cwsar, 
which he re in Spanish, altering the third, as became a Christian 
oo in this wise,—“ Vine, vi y Dios vincio.” The emperor, elated with 
vietory, and thinking it a fitting time to distribute rewards, conferred 
on my father the rank of captain. And though there were not wantin 
malicious tongues to declare that my father had cut off the heads of dea 
bodies, as they lay on the field of battle, yet nevertheless he was made a 
captain, in spite of the murmurs of envious slanderers, who are at all 
times ready to disturb the peace of the community ; and, in truth, whether 
my father’s merits were great or small, he did not think it advisable to 
make them a matter of dispute.” 

“ Now,” said I, “ since you have at length brought your story toanend 
we will again turn to this book, called ‘ Don Quijote.’ You say say itis 
fall of absurdities and nonsense, but I do assure you that some who have 

l it, pronounce it to be as entertaining as any work ever written in 
Spain, and they affirm that it is full of humour and truth. True, it is 
f with no very fair wind over the stormy ocean of criticisin ; which 
is only one of the many misfortunes that assail its author ; but this tardi- 


ness of the learned to approve this work, may possibly redound to its fu- 
ture fame and glory.” 





THE ANGLER IN NORWAY. 


Norway has always appeared to us to be the paradise of sportsmen. 
Stirring in climate and picturesque in aspect, it woos the roving spirit 
with seductive charms. Its high, bold, rugged, and deeply indented 
coast, hags the traveller in its rocky arms; its mountainous interior inter- 
spersed with romantic glens and fertile valleys, intersected by rivers full 
ot cataracts, creeks, and inlets of the sea, together with numerous 
large and small lakes, bordering with woods of variegated foliage, and 
forestsof stately pines and firs; its barren heaths and naked rocks; its 
precipices, cataracts, and glaciers, constitute, indeed, an ensemdie that is 
irresistibly attractive. 
land and wood and water, should enhance the value of these attractions, 
cannot but be eonceded even by a mere lover of the picturesque. It is 
the ME parge ot life to scenery which without such an accompaniment, 
would be to a sportsman what a decorated ball-room weuld be to the 
stay-at-home man without ladies. If our simile be wanting in gallantry 
we beg pardon, but there is otten as much sagacity, patience, and perse- 
¥erauce thrown into ball-room angling as into field's 


ce | . i ports of a less serious 
description. «“ There is a fine and beautiful alliance,” says the veteran 
Christopher North, wheu writing in his sporting jacket, +‘ between all 


- The principles in haman nature on which they depend, are 
all the same ; but those perigee are subject to infinite modifications 
and varieties, according to the difference of individual and national char- 
acter.” When Christopher North stood entranced in glorious vision, beside 
turreted Abbotsford, killing the noblest fish whose back ever rippled the 
surface of deep or shallow in the Tweed, loudly bawling “ Scrope— 
Bainbridge—Maule—princes among anglers—oh ! tbat you were here ! 
Where thedevil is Sir Humphry ? At his retort ?” he little thought of the 
use that might be made of his philosophy. So also the veteran may have 

in error when fancy pictured to him Sir Humphry at bis retort. 
Upon this subject we may relate a little anecdote. A great meeting of 
savans, Germans, Danes, Swedes, and men of all countries, was to be held 
at Stockholm. SirHumphry Davy accepted the invitation to represent 
the acience of Great Britain atthe congress. He was to travel from Eng- 
land for this express purpose, and was to stay at the house of the presi- 
dent elect, the celebrated Berzelius. The congress was held, its meet- 

8 werelong and learned ; yet the best bed-room, although the crush 

savans was great, remained vacant ; no Sir Humphry Davy graced the 
assembly, or honoured the Swede’s hospitality. It was not till some time 
afterwards that the trath came out. The author of “ Salmonia” had, in 
his trajet from Denmark to Sweden, fallen in with one of those wondrous 
Norwegian streams, that are almost alive with fish. The temptation had 
been too reat, the carriole was dismissed, the tackle unpacked, chemis- 

, Berzelius, and the congress, sent to the winds ; and when the disci- 

e of Walton became Sir Humphry again, the time had so gone by, that 

was glad to retrace his steps and leave the whole matter for an apolo- 
getic letter to be transmitted from the first town. 

Itis very curious, but quite true, that the continental savans could 
neither understand nor appreciate this possible combination of a love of 
knowledge and a passion for field sports. The idea to them was incon- 
gruous and undignified. And strange it is, but equally true, that it is al- 
most only in Great Britain where such combinations are to be met with. 
Witness, excellence, Scrope, Christopher North, Sir Charles Dalbiac, 
and Sir Humphry Davy. Who ever heard of a Frenchman travellin 
some 1200 or 1500 miles for the avowed purpose of catching salmon 
Mr. Tolfrey, the ingenious author of “The Sportsman in France,” very 
much questions if any one of our continental neighbours, either under the 
ancien regime or belonging to the more turbulent body of modern times, 
ever legitimately caught a fish with a fly. 

That many Englishmen do, however, every year accomplish a trip to 
Norway in pursuit of their fayourite amusement is an undoubted fact, 
and so it is also, that the enterprising few who have thrashed the Nor- 
we, waters have been so well repaid for the trouble and expense 
of the trip, that desirous of keeping all the fun to themselves, they have 
im: as little information about it as possible. 

ever having ourselves had an opportunity of indulging an ardent desire 
to visit the | vian shores, it was with no small curiosity that we 
took up alittle book just published under the title of “ Jones's Guide to 
Norway,” and began to inquire into the first requisites of this long-intended 
and hasta, Py 7 are, ray re angler—we make you 
welcome to information aps not to ‘o i i 
Reekbesk wea perhaps und in any other guide or 

“ The object of paramount importance,” says Mr. Jones, “in as well as eve 
other country we know of, is money ! Taking it for granted ther as pahinbts fisher 
———s: , Narweg has a good account at his banker's, we will se him 
armed eters of credit, or a goodly store of Herries and Farquhar's circular 


*° “The salmon-fisher might be i illi 
it be proceeding to H lord or B te 
of Norway, were it not for the civics which follows, which is, 
& good account at his banker’s, he may supply himeelf with 
, ra ye the necessary outfit in rods, ree , and flies, from 

Jones, J see ston, St. James’s! 
__ Like ourself ones 18 sorely puzzled to account for the majority of 
= metropolitan Pamneeakle makers establishing themselves ‘a vask lit- 
pokingy out-of-the way courts and alleys. Poising, balancing, or 
even putting’a rod t _ in such premises is all but a matter of impos- 
sibility. Mr. Jones’s ises obviate all these deficiencies. Having pro- 
himself then th two first-rate salmon rods, one of nineteen, the 
other seventeen feet; one sixteen-feet double-handed trout, a single- 
handed-ditto, and a general rod for spinnin 


ie and trolling, with extra 
joimts. and tops—having also plenty of spare reels, a fly-book. whieh “ : 
not be too large nor ton ma stocked’ be pitti 


—imagine a fly-book like a Brob- 
* “ The talk of the prattler is not all truth.” 
t “ The mull gains in going what it loses in standing still.” 









That the four-legged, and the finny denizens of 


Che Albion. 


didnag portfolio! another pocket-book with scissors, ore wax, and 
all the innumerable wants of a practical Waltonian ; and last, but not least, 
a kind of travelling bed filled with pigs’-down, mohair of all colours, 
hackles of all sorts, golden toppings, tippets, mallard, teal, guinea-hen, 
and good turkey and bustard feathers. ‘Of the macaw, the red, blue, 
and yellow feather; and the blue of the Indian thrush, and chatterer; the 
feathers of the Canadian duck; floss silk of every colour and shade, 
and other silk for tying.” 

A soft comfortable bed of down, mohair, floss silk, and the feathers of 
a whole aviary, on which to seek repose on the banks of the Namsen—the 
“king Of salmon rivers!’ But this is notall. A waterproof cape and a 
north-wester, to fish in the spray of cataracts, are indispensable. So also 
are canvas trousers, made impervious to wet; a green Jim Crow hat; a 
couple of pairs af strong shooting boots, and a pair of long, waterproof 
fishing-boots, that rea“ up to the hip. Asa general rule the angler must 
not be encumbered with b2¢g@ge, but he must have a bachelor’s kitchen, 
or rather cooking apparatus. .1¢ must also stow away a bottle of cay- 
enne pepper, one of the essence ot S2chovy ; another of soy, and one or 
two of Harvey’s sauce. Soy, in our opi."00, is detestable, and we firml 
believe it to be nothing more than the essexce of crushed black beetles, 
so we should suggest Woscestershire, or our friend Soyer’s new sauce, 
and one or two bottles of Chili vinegar. 

“These piquant auxiliaries,” says Mr. Jones, “will be found very desirable 
chet ths sala are caught, and when a noble fish graces the captor’s humble 
board in a log hut on the river's side. It is in truth wor.” * Uip to the Namsen 
to taste its luscious salmon fresh fromone of its numerous limpid pools, In 
richness and flavour they are unsurpassable; and as the piscivorous epicure 
divides the crimsoned and creamy flakes from the silvery sides of this king of 
fresh-water fish, he will marvel within himself at having paid so dearly for the 
comparatively tasteless, flabby, and stale specimens of piscine delicacy, soddened 
in ice for days, if not weeks, under the attractive title of ‘ Fresh Salmen.’” 


But what will salmon cost on the banks of the Namsen? 1002. to 150/. is 
the minimum capital according to Mr. Jones, with which to attempt the 
journey. Toujours saumon must, we tear, be wearisome, even with an- 
chovy-sauce, aud Mr. Jones does not tell us what to do with the fish that 
remains afte: angler’s appetite is satisfied. Surely the angler whv makes 
his own flies ought also to learn how to smoke, dry, pot, or cure his sal- 
mon ! 

We have great difficulty amid so many preliminaries to make a starV 
nor is this facilitated by being recommended to sleep in Water-lane, by 
way of introduction, we suppose, to the Norwegian waters, the landlord 
of the “Ship Hotel” having a batchof old port “ that would tempt Father 
Mathew himself to forswear his pledge.” For this hint we are indebted 
to Mr. Jones, and, as we are decided lovers of old port, we shall make a 
poiut of trying the batch at the “ Ship.” 

Once, however, on board the Hamburgh boat, Piscator is recommend- 
ed to stick to brandy-and-water and biscuit, as a preventive of sea-sick- 
ness, to which may be added one of Mr. Benson’s regalias. 


“The combined influence of the potation and the fragrant weed will cause the 
assenger to view with becoming resignation the discomfort which will stare him 
in the face on descending to his dormitory. In the morning the migratories will 
show in great force, and play a capital knife and fork at breakfast, but the Nore 
once passed, and the Foreland receding in the distance, nine out of ten of the mot- 


ley group are on their backs and groaning in concert in the several recesses appro- 
priated to their use. 


“ As the vessel, however, approaches smooth water and glides up the Elbe, the 
sufferers crawl from their hiding-places and begin to show on deck in small de- 
tachments. Faces that some eight and forty hours before had been radiated with 
smiles, and tinted with the crimson hue of health, will be seen exhibiting shades 
varying from a death-like pallor to yellow sickly frcen, and an unearthly mixture 
of purple, orange and white, as if the juices of all the fruits, grapes, greengages. 
oranges and pines, partaken of during the previous fortnight, had become com- 
mingled with the blood, and were about to ooze through the pores of the skin.” 


Mr. Jones appears to have had the colours of some of his salmon 
flies in his mind’s eye in this description of the frightful appearance 
of his fellow-travellers. The scenery of the Elbe, is, however, very 
lovely, and the invalid rapidly recovers under its influence. After par- 
taking of the admirable table d’héte at Streit’s, at Hamburg (of which 
we ourselves entertain grateful recollections), Piscator may repair to 
the theatre or to a music-hall near the great basin, where the punch is 
undeniable. 

From Altona to Kiel by rail. From Kiel to Copenhagen by steam-boat, 
crowded with smoking, spirit-drinking passengers. From Copenhagen 
to Christiania in a steamer, in which the same crowding and suffocating 
odours drive the lovers of pure air on deck. The boat stops on the wa 
at Gothenborg and at Sandefjord. At the former a Mrs. Todd will broil 
a salmon cutlet for a customer scientifically and expeditiously, and her 
lobster-sauce is unimpeachable. From Sandefjord to Christiania the sce- 





nery is extremely beautiful. After having been some eight-and-forty 
hours at sea, the traveller must stand in need of a little good eating and 
drinking, and an undisturbed night’s rest, all of which are to be found at 
the Hotel du Nord. 

At Christiania, the angler must make his choice of a carriole, as the 
Norwegian one-horse vehicle is called, and it is one of the must rude, 
primitive, and rickety machines that ever ran upon two wheels. The 
carriole, with harness and bottle-case complete, costs from eight to nine 
pounds. Two or three pounds must next be invested in the purchase of 
a cart for the luggage. 


We do not doubt it. The carriole and carts are supplied with horses 
ph Mowry post, at the rate of thirteen pence halfpenny for every seven 
miles, 

At Drammen, where Piscator may take his first cast in a Norse-stream, 
there are two good hotels, at one of which—the Hotel d’Angleterre, the 
landlord speaks French and English fluently. It appears that in Norway, 
as elsewhere, the fishing of rivers is not free to all, but the Drammen, 
the novice having proceeded upwards to where a Foss, or fall, forms an 
insurmountable barrier to the salmon, he may fish downwards by present- 
ing a trifling doucewr to those of the inhabitants whose land adjoius the 
water, and above all by sharing the fish with them, a proceeding which 
Mr. Jones declares to be “ the grand secret, and the magical key which 
opens their hearts. 

The next river, the Lougen, runs through the territory of the Countess 
Wedel Jarlesberg, who it is stated can easily be wheedled into giving 
permission for a stranger to fish on her property. Lord Rodney, Sir 
Hyde Parker, Sir Walter Carew, Captain Pipon, and other good men and 
true, have done wonders in this water, and a piscaterial dancing master 
from Liverpool is reported to have captured in the same water a salmon 
weighing forty-nine pounds. His line must surely have been made of 
cat-gut. 

The “ roughing” begins beyond the Lougen. The beds, tolerable at 
some of the stations, are execrable at others. Fresh meat and poultry 
are no longer to be had, and Piscator must put up with salmon, ham, 
tongue, and eggs. But en revanche, if he carry a gun with him as well as 
a rod, he may on his wn. | to the Namsen meet with a few capercailzie, 
aud stumble upon a herd of rein-deer. During some seasons the whole 
fishing upon the Nameen is let, and Piscator must fall back upon the Nid, 
the Guul, or the Romsdal river. There is also a celebrated river which 
ransinto the Bergen Fjord, which is full of salmon. In visiting the 
Romsdal it will be necessary to add a couple of hams, three or four 
tongues, and half a hundred weight of corned beef to the commissariat ! 
Stock can be afterwards renewed at Trondhjem. On the way to the 
Romsdal there is capital trout fishing on the Eidsvold, forty-two miles 
from Christiania; but the greatest attraction of all to the lover of “ small 
fry” is the lake Mjosen (pronounced Musen), whichis seventy miles long, 
and in which the trout are exceedingly abundant, and run very large, 
There is also good accommodation at both ends of the lake and a boat 
can be hired, the expense of which, includin 0 rowers, is about three 
shillings aday. The scenery of the lake is also described as being mag- 
nificent. 

As these Norwegian piscatorial excursions are carried on about mid- 
summer, when even twilight is scarcely distinguishable, the angler may 


fish or travel all day and all night, if his powers of endurance are greater 
than those of other persons. The Losne, which flows into the Mjosen, 
is also described as being full of fine trout, and as affording the best fish- 


ing to be met with in the country. There is also another small lake on 
the way, called the Lessoe Water, which is full of fish. 

Arrived at the Romsdal river, the gow fipon which is considered to 
be the finest in Norway, permission to fish is readily obtained upon 
the usual considerations, and good accommodation is to be met with 
at a spot which delights in the name of Verblungsnis. The angler 
will turn his back upon this noble salmon river with regret. The 
salmon, it is said, do not run quite so large as on the Guul or the 
Namsen, but there are plenty of them, and better sport cannot be 
wished for. . 

But Piscator goes to Norway to explore more than one or two rivers 
and lakes, however good; so packing up his traps, and strapping his rods 
to the unseemly poles upon which his unsociable vehicle is poised, he 
retraces his steps to Lie, where he once more resumes the great road to 





Troudhjem. At Jerkin, Piscator may feast on rein-deer, ptarmigan, and 
capercailzie. There is capital shooting to bs had for miles around Trog- 
stuen, Jerkin, Kongsvold, and Ruse, which are mountain stations. The 
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mountain streams, especially the Sundal and Surendal, abound in 
odations 4 ine 


accomm are ; every where, ac to Mr. J 
pa per are fat and Sbliging, and the daughters chubby, pap thevaes 








The Gual is held, by all who have visited it, to be one of the noblest 
streams in which the salmon-fisher ever wetted a line. Wondrous has 
been the sport met with on this river, where the “ stands,” or “ lots,” 
are taken yearly, on the “ first come, first serve” principle. On this river 
Mr. Hornden has been known to kill three hundred weight of fish in 
two days. Next to the Guul is the Nid, which discharges itself into the 
Fjord close to Trondhjem. But the fishing on this latter river is a good 
deal deteriorated by its immediate vicinity to the capital of Northern 
Norway. The scenery, however, is very beautiful, and the city has many 
attractions. 

The vessels appointed by the government to convey passengers across 
the innumerable ‘jords are stout, serviceable sea-boats, safe and commo- 
dious. The price is very reasonable, and is regulated by a printed tariff, 
so that imposition isimpossible. The carrioles are go light, that they are 
easily shipped and unshipped ; and the taking off the wheels is the work 
of a mstant. We need scarcely add, that every Fjord, lake, and river, 
afford more or less fishing, which may be carried northwards, as far ag 
Hammerfest, and to the Alten and the Tana. With the exception of 
musquitoes, and skins and ae for beds, travelling in Norway may, it 
appears, be made very comfortable; and the country of Fjelds, Fjords, 
and Foss’s, has, at least, the inexpressible advantage of being peaceful and 
quiet, 


eg 


A TALE OF THE OLD GUARDS. 


“We don’t know what we can do till we are tried.” 
“Up, Guards, and at them !”"—Rallying cry of the Duke, 

A spring morning in St. James’ Park! what can be more delicious ¢ 
As yet the smoke has not destroyed the bloom and brightness of spring’s 
green mantle cast over the rejoicing trees, and the crowds of beautiful 
Buglish children, with their glowing faces and sweet voices, add living 
beauty to the scene. Here come the Guards! the laughing sun lighting 
up their glittering arms, and their gry band makin nent merry music, 
to which all keep, or endeavoured to 1 time. undreds sonarente 
round them ; some, indeed, squalid and ill-dressed, but looking cheerfut 
for the moment, inspired by the fresh air, the stirring sound of trump and 
drum, and the entire gaiety of the scene. Groups of foreigners, easily re- 
cognized by their dark moustachios and sallow faces, look on with ad- 
miring eyes. Now and then, parchance, one shall utter a remark effect- 
ing contempt, but there are none to chime in with him ; he walks away; 
now he stops under the trees—he cannot help looking back ; and now 
he beats his foot to the music of some old favourite quick step : and now 
a tiny English boy, with his mimic musket carried in military style, 
stretches out his little legs, striving hard to keep time and step, and 
looking up in the foreigner’s face, elicits a smile and kindly notice of ad- 
miration. 

There is the poor artisan, stopping while the Guard mounts, to see the 
‘¢ show ;” and the widow (mayhap of some poor soldier) standing in the 
distance, frightened, poor thing, at being thrust aside by the crowd, and 
with a delicate boy, in shabby mourning, clinging to her rusty black dress. 
She, too, stands listening to the merry music, and tears fill her faded eyes 
as she recognises some fumiliar tune, played 


““ 








in happier days, 
When she was one of them.” 


And the boy looks up at the Palace walls with wondering face, imagining 
the inner halls to be “ land of faéry.” And this scene has been much the 
same for years. Costumes have changed ; Buckingham Palace hath “ put 
a new face on the matter;” the enclosure is extended ; the Duke of York’s 
noble column adds a grace to the scene from the distance—pity that its 
approach should be so desecrated by noisy and uncleanly children; and 
the statue of the Iron Duke stands out in strong relief between old London 
and the sky. : \ 

Many years ago,on a morning such as I have described, among various 

roups who lounged about the Park, under the trees, or on the shaded 
Goud es, two individuals stood looking on; one an old man, whose 
climate-worn face and erect stature, betrayed the veteran ; the othera 
youth of slender frame, fair countenance, and graceful demeanour. As 
at this day, the Guards advanced marching, as the Guard can march— 
when they please !—and their brilliant band making all hearts respond to 
its joyous echoes. The veteran made no remark to his companion, save 
now and then an occasional ejaculation, perhaps intended as an “ aside 
of “ Well done !” “ Brayely, Guards!” “ My boys could not do the thing 
in better style !” ; 

The last words caught the young man’s ear, and in rather a saucy tone 
he observed, “I should like to see these fellows fight ; in my opinion the 
men are fit for nothing better than to exercise their privilege of carrymg 
bundles and baskets through the park ; and the officers to be dressed u 
like wax figures at an exhibition, merely for show ona birth-day, Ca 
these soldiers! Pshaw ! they are not half as useful as Militia, who do see 
work occasionally, when called upon to quell a disturbance in the country. 
Just look at that fellow “ continued the youngster, who, having been an 
ensign one month, had already tried on his uniform ; “ he can't be more 
than five feet high, and as to his appointments 2 if . 

“ Stop ! stop!” said the veteran, “ though he be only five feet high, he 
may be no joke at fighting ; and as to his appointments, my dear boy, pra, 
learn to put on your owa. You don’t know what the Guards can do till 
theyare tried ; do you ever see a fire in London ?” ‘ 

“ Never,” said the ensign, alittle puzzled at the question. 

‘‘ Humph !” said the veteran, “ it would do your heart good to see the 
Guards work then.” j ‘ 

“I should like to see them fight,” said the ensign, doggedly. 

Perhaps you may do so one of these days, replied Colonel H———. 
‘« Wait and see before you sport opinions that may annoy his Majesty’s 
Guards serivusly, if they should hear them,” added Colonel H—, and 

is ironical smile was very annoying. 
. The young ensign soplied not ; word. _It was clear that all were not 
of the same opinion with himself, touching the peaceful disposition of 
the Guards, for, as he and his aneey companion approached the sentry 
on duty at St. James’s, a man, who looked as if he were suffering from 
the effects of a night’s drunkenness, followed the soldier up and down his 
beat, exclaiming in various some of ones: anger, and defiance, ‘‘ You 

ier ! ! ’re nothing but a hired assassin ! 

t a ‘ail odeait,” observed the veteran, after they had watched the 
sentry’s unruffled demeanour, and the calm smile he bestowed on the im- 
potent rage of the poor creature, who strove hard to harass him on his 
post ; “you will admit that this Guardsman possesses one wenn ne- 
cessary to make a good soldier—a forbearing temper. 1 question If you, 
Wharton, at this moment, would stand that fellow’s pertinence, 4 

“| think,” said the ensign, ingenuously, “I should knock him down. 

“ Just so,” replied the veteran, quietly. ‘ With very little oxpegepes 
ron would discover it was not em your while. : tae as I sai 

, we don’t know what we can do till we are tried 

"o the evening of the same day the veteran and his roy the en- 

, were at a brilliant party in Grosyenor-square. Boney re een a 
bridal fete in the fashionable world in the morning. , oom J o ‘ ? young 
ladies were in the elegant costumes of bridesmaids, an "Othe 4 S- 
men who hovered round them were in full uniform. bl — ays, 
officers seldom appeared but in the dress of their honoura = a ession. 
One gentle, delicate-looking girl sat at a harp, vangeding : ad ay cage 
bestowed on the performance of her last song, but listening inten a 


7 : ith an ai ease 
young officer, who, standing beside, i, ated wh ae ro 
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and apparent conceit, that d sted : yo 
7” anf “That puppy facing an enemy ; imagine hi 
e Cale fancy Setenant Colonel. P'may see a lot of fighting, and lose 


. t my lieutenantcy. I have no patience 
alimb or two, before I verve themselves, and i should like mightily to 
began oy th - ordered on foreign service; precious promotion there 
meray = lag anew time, for there would be very few who would not 
exchange of retire." reply to young Wharton. There is little use 
Colonel ne gs = fa of the young; besides it wae 

* we po many, that the dandies of the Guards only donned the 
the Seabes te attract the admiration of the ladies, and idle “‘ about town, 
as “fe would have given them credit for standing true to their profes- 
ae ol n called into active service abroad. No one could doubt their 
pois ae to fight, when once before the enemy, but hew could those, 
pas cae om the slightest duty at home “a bore,” be otherwise 
horrified at the idea of embarkation and sea-sickness ! how could those 
who conceived it ungentlemanlike to dine before a certain hour, and then 
found fault with every dish before them, stand a scarcity of ae = 
old newspaper for a table-cloth (as Padd would say), and a drang t hy 
dirty water, drunk out of the same vesse with common soldiers! Fees a! 
the Guards had so often expressed their pity for “those poor devils in 


in 





the line,” for the hardships they were condemned to undergo, that it was 










ikely they would submit to the same thing : indeed, one or two 
Le wos bed Be Pages in the Household, bad managed to have it 
whispered about that certain Ladies in Waiting had got them their com- 
missions in order to keep them about the court; it was clear they could 

spared from 8t. James's. 

bag be Ne ge next day, the young Guardsman to whom I have alluded, 
as lounging behind the beautiful bridesmaid’s chair, rose from his “ couch 
of down,” and ringing for his valet, Lord Henry Chester proceeded to 
dress, with the assistance of one servant, while another waited in the 
ante-room with his chocolate, delicately prepared in a cup of exquisite 
china, and served on a silver tray, emblazoned with the arms of his family. 
The newspaper accompanied the breakfast apparatus, and when Lord 
Henry had finished his toilette, by putting on a magniticent dressing gown, 
of damask satin, he took the cup of chocolate from his man, and desired 
him to airthe paper for his perusal. This done, his Lordship settled 
himself in an indolent attitude, and proceeded to glance over the gossip 
of the day, the bridai of the preceding morning, and his own name figur- 
ing beside that of Lady Anne D————s, at the Duchess of G————~'s s01- 
rée in Grosvenor Square; but while looking for the list of fashionable 
parties, his attention was riveted by the word “ WAR!” in large capitals, 
and the paragraph beneath it stated that “in consequence of certain cir- 
cumstances, a battalion of His Majesty's Guards would immediately pro- 
ceed on Foreign Service.” 

It would be impossible to describe, h 
conflicting emotions which passed through the mind of the 
man as he read this paragraph, Now Lady Anne, in all her radiant 
beaaty, was before him, gentle, timid, brought up in luxury, and only 
redeemed from incurable affectation, by the watchfalness of her father, 
Lord M , who, as he good humoure ly reminded Lord Henry Chester 
that he, Lord M , had been a fighting soldier, deprecated in a play- 
ful, though earnest way, anyt!:ing bordering on affectation in the Guards- 
man, while he did not fail to poiut out the mischief of that false system of 
delicacy, so injurious to women, and unhappily too closely followed in 
the higher circles of our country. ; 

How much of this mischief had Lady Anne been saved from, by being 
made companion of her high-minded, true-hearted father? She had been 
his associate, his friend, his recreation! Oh! if parents did but know the 
real value of such example, such confidence! 

But Lord Henry Chester’s breakfast remains untouched. Now he reads 
the paragraph again, now he paces up and down the apartment, anon he 
examines the newspaper more minutely, and observes the “ ramoar that 
the battalion commanded by Colonel——,” the very battalion to which 
his lordship belongs, ‘is the one destined for foreign service.” He had 
been too busy with pleasure, for the last two or three days, to visit any 
of the daily places of resort of his brother officers; he had merely met 
them in crowds; he had been riding with Lady Anne, holding silk for 
Lady M——, and teaching a petted poodle to dance to L Anne’s 
sprightly music. He had been busy with his tailor, closeted with an 
envoy from the Howell and James’ of the day, on the subject ofa dress- 
ing case; in short he had not given one thoug t to the profession to which 
he had the honor to belong. His Valet was in the habit of apenas Se 
when the order'y book noted that his lordship was for duty, at which cir- 
cumstance he uttered a gentlemanly malediction on the service, in conse- 
quence of being obliged to give up some agreeable engagement, but be- 
youd guard-mounting, an occasional parade, attendance at a levée, ora 
review, Lord Henry had never dreamt of real “service.”” What should 
he do? his mind was in a chaos. One thing he resolved on at once; but 
of that by-and-bye. , 

The limits of my paper, and the purpose of the periodical for which it 
is written, prevent my detailing the scene at Lord M ’s, when Lord 
Henry presented himself in Lady M ’s dressing room, on the morn- 
ing which had brought him the intelligence alluded to. His mother, the 
Marchioness of Namptwich, was there already, decisively aanouncing 
that she had “ written to Lord B , her dear friend, to lose no time 
in obtaining some appointment about the court, which would keep her 
son athome.” Lady M sat listlessly caressing her poodle, proba- 
bly satisfied that, “now Anne must give up this younger son,” and the 
Lady Anne herself, with a face the hue of marble, stood silently looking 
from her father to the mother of her lover. 

“ And what will Lord Henry himself say to this arrangement ?” asked 
Lord M , putting his arm round his pale and trembling girl. But 
now the colour came back to her sweet face ; she heard her lover’s voice, 
and 
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“ His very foot had music in’t,” 
When he came up the stair. ; 
The Marchioness stopped speaking as her son entered. The lady was 
fairly out of breath. 

“ Before.” said Lord M , * Lord B makes use of his inter- 
est to obtain a home appointment for Lord Henry Chester, let us, my 
dear madam, ascertain from your son himself, whether it is his own wish 
to leave his regiment at the moment his services are most required by his 
country.” 

“ Certainly not !” answered Lord Henry unhesitatingly, and in a 
steady voice, but not daring to glance at the countenance of his adored 
betrothed. 

“ I thought so !” exclaimed Lady Anne, with triumph beaming in her 
radiant eyes, and the colour deepening on her cheeks. ‘ I thought so— 
I telt sure, Henry, you would not prove yourself so unworthy of the love 
of a high-born Englishwoman, as to desert your colours, when an enemy 
threatens to invade them. I did you justice, kind and generous and no- 
ble-hearted as you are—I knew you would be true to the standard it is 
your duty to defeud. What would become of our country, of which we 
are so justly proud, if those who should be its brightest examples, tlung 
aside their swords at the moment when called upon to draw them in her 
defen:e. Heury, dearest os ! Ikuew you better; I felt sure you 
would give me cause to be prouder of you than ever!” and then with a 
burst of tears almost as hysterical as Lady M.’s usual ebullitions of senti- 
ment or ili-humour, Lady Anne cast herself into her lover’s extended 
arms, and wept upon his const. 

“Gracious Heaven, Anne, are you mad ?” shrieked Lady M 

“ Henry, do you wish to kill me ?”’ exclaimed Lad Namptwich. 

“ Tkuew your son’s disposition better than your ladyship did,” said 
Lord M “Thad my doubts about Anne. Some of us must part, 
and that soon, but better part thus in honour and standing high in the opiu- 
ion of all whose opinion is worth having, than that Jord Henry Chester 
should sit down inidle luxury to see his comrades in arms march past 
him ; and, like the Imperial Guards of Na »oleon, wondering and grieving 
that he whom they felt sure would stand by them should prove unfaithful 
to them and to their country.” ‘ 

“ I will never consent to Anne marrying a man likely to lose his life, or 
at any rate some of his limbs,” said Lady M 

Her daughter clung convulsively to her lover. 

“ And I,” replied Lord M , “ would never have consented to her 
marrying a man who could desert his post, when it became dangerous 
to defend.” 

As fur the Marchioness of Namptwich, she poured forth a torrent of 
nonsense, for in truth she could not understand what she called the “fool- 
hardiness” of Lord Henry, and the “mock heroism” of Lady Anne. 
Satisfied that they “ would come to their senses in time,” she drove off 

to Lord B,’s to look at the list of appointments drawn up for her lady- 
= consideration. 

e pass over her indignation when she found that Lord Henry was in 
earnest. Lady N was hysterical with passion, and had not nerves 
to see Anne “ sacrificed.” The lady Anne’s maid“ fainted dead,” when 
she heard her young mistress was going abroad among “a pack of sava- 
ges,” and Lord Henry’s valet regretted “ he must discharge his lordship.” 

It was a tearful wedding, but Lord M declared that “ Anne was 
the bravest of them all,’’ and as the good Bishop, who performed the 
ceremony, blessed the bride, and trusted God would soon restore her to 
her triends and country, she smiled and said, “ her faith was stronger 
than her fear.” 

She could not accompany her husband on the voyage to Ostend, but 
they met at Brussels. There the veteran Colonel H and young 
Wharton recognised, in the devoted wite, the fashionable beauty of the 
Duchess of G.’s party; in the active, zealous young soldier, the idle, 
lounging, dandy Guardsman of St. James’s. 

A short time only passed, ere Wharton and the lady met again— 
not in the glittering crowds among the aristocracy of England, not in the 
“ Dancer’s sounding hall or draperied palace room,” 
but in a low wretched cabin on the road between Waterlooand Brussels. 
Lord Heury had been desperately wounded on the last day of the fight, 
and Wharton discovering him halt dead on the field, had managed to get 
him thus far. He had dispatched a note to Lady Aune, preparing her for 
the worst ; her father had arrived from England in time to witness her 
agonies of terror as the thunder of artillery proclaimed with fearful 
tongue the progress of battle. He could not help ber: he could only sit 
and grieve to see her pacing the apartment at the hotel with frantic ges- 
tures—now going to the window that commanded a view of the approach 
from the scene of action, and now turning away with a shudder, as some 
dying wretch, or flying messenger, covered with blood and dust, passed 

































by. The evening of the third day came, and brought the news of 
victory. Shouts of exultation and rejoicing mingled with the cries 
of the dying and the wounded. None, however, came to tell Lad 
Anne that her husband was fallen, and though Lord M———— had 
been informed he was missing, he still had faint hopes that he might 
yet be alive. 

Late on the following evening, a messenger brought Wharton’s note. 
Lady Anne would not disturb her father. Wearied with watching and 
excitement, he had sunk asleep on a sofa. She wrote him a few hurried 
lines, explaining the cause of her departure, and naming the place she was 
about to visit. Then throwing on the first articles of dress a could find, 
she entered the vehicle prepared for her, and in less than half-an-hour 
reached the hut where her husband lay. It was a scene worthy ofa 
painter’s notice. The high-born and dainty lady in her rich velvet cloak, 
white bonnet and transparent veil, with “ tresses all unbound,” but with 
a face more exquisite than ever in its pallid beauty, standing on the 
threshold of the low cabin door, and gazing in upon the straw couch 
where her husband lay, as she imagined, dead! She stood there for a 
minute’s space spell-bound. 

Wharton advanced with his finger on his lip, and drew her outside the 
door. “Be comforted,” he said, “a surgeon has just left him ; the ball 
has been extracted, and he has been pronounced out of danger. You 
must not, however, let him hear your voice if he should awake: auy sud- 
den agitation may produce fever.” 

Lady Anne did not faint, but she untied her bonnet, threw off her veil, 
and leaned heavily on Wharton’s arm for support. By-and-byc they crept 
in, and Lady Anne took her station in a dark corner of the hut. Wharton 
ate some straw from a party of Dragoons bivouacked without the 

uilding, and before morning, y Anne was glad to lie down and sleep. 
She had heard her husband’s voice ; she had heard Wharton assure him 
that he should see his wife in the morning, that Lord M had arriv- 
ed, and that all was well. Meanwhile he dispatched another messenger 
to Lord M , who by daylight reached the spot. As the old noble- 
man gently lifted up the latch of the cabin door (all the fastening it boast- 
ed), he too stood on the threshold with strange emotions stirring in his 
heart. Could Lady M , he thought, see her child now, how horrified 
she would be! how she would upbraid him for what he had brought up- 
on that tender creature! for himself a feeling of pride rose predominant. 
The victory had been won, and she whom he loved best in the world, 
seemed to have borne her part in it. There she lay, her long dark tresses 
concealing much of her face, which rested on a strange pillow, the hols- 
ter of a Dragoon. A horse-cloth made a drapery between the window 
and her resting place; her cloak served her fora covering, and one hand, 
with its diamond guard and circlet of gold, looked singularly out of place 
stretched abroad upon the loose straw; but she slept soundly. Not far 
from her rested her husband, with Wharton’s arm supporting as he slept 
serenely. A heap of corn for the Dragoons’ horses was piled in one cor- 
ner, arms and accoutrements occupied another, and close to Lady Anne’s 
couch the hoof of a churger had found its way through the thin mad wall 
of the miserable cabin. Wharton’s uneasy eye was fixed upon it; Lord 
4 had evidently arrived just in time to assist him in his precious 

utiles. 

Oh! such a happy reunion as that was, when Lord Henry was permit- 
ted to see his beloved wife and her father! 

“Anne,” said the old lord, “have you never repented marrying a 
soldier 2?” 

“ Never!’’ said the Lady Anne; “not even when I heard the thunder 
of the cannon. I wished there was no such misery in the world as 
war, but I never repented of my resolve to share my husband's danger 
and his glory.” 

* nm 














” * cad a * 


It was in the spring of 1818, when the allied troops were quartered in 
and near Paris, that acavalcade was, one afternoon, traversing the bridge 
of St.Cloud. It wasa gallant sight; a carriage led the way, containing 
some lovely English women; then there followed a crowd of equestrians, 
two or three ladies, a numberof English officers, all in uniform, save one, 
the Duke himself. The carriage in front belonged to his Grace, and was 
occupied by his friends; it was making for the barriére, which was 
guarded by a party of gensdarmes, who rudely drove back the horses, 
and refused to let the carriage pass. Colonel H was one of the 
equestrians, and among the ladies not far behind, laughing and rejoicing 
in the beauty of the day and the animation of the scene, for there was a 
fete at St. Cloud—and in the presence of her now recovered husband— 
rode Lady Henry Chester. 

Colonel H—— advanced to inquire the cause of the delay. He was 
in some doubts how to act, tillhe perceived an escort of Lifé Guards at 
no great distance in the rear. He gallo back, spoke a few words to 
the commanding officer, and ere he addressed the gentleman driving 
the carriage, he begged to know if the Duke wished it to pass the 
barrier. 

“Certainly,” replied his Grace, who now rode up. “The King of 
Prussia’s carriage has just gone through, and I cannot see by what right 
they refuse to let mine pass.” 

Colonel H toucned his hat, and again galloped to the rear. 
He stopped a moment as he approached Lady Anne, the foremost of 
the ladies. “We are likely,” said he, “to have a little affair with 
these gensdarmes; our Life Guardsmen will never stand seeing the 
Duke’s carriage turned back. Had not you ladies better retire to a 
distance ?” 

“What are you going to do, Colonel H——?” asked Lady Anne, 
quietly. 

“ To desire the Life Guardsmen to put their right hands on their slivers,” 
said the old veteran, ‘and when they are ready, shall beg Mr. W ‘ 
who is driving the Dake’s carriage, to whip his horses slap through the 
troop of Frenchmen.” 

“ Who's for turning back?” inquired Lady Anne of her female com- 
panions. 

“You had much better get out of the v.ay of the scuffle, Anne,” said 
Lord Henry, looking anxious. 

“What! ran away from the Frenchmen with the Dake at our head !” 
exclaimed Lady Anne, with an air of mock reproach. “ For shame, 
Henry !” 

At this moment Colonel H again galloped to the front; there was 
a sound among the escort in the rear of sabres drawn half way from their 
scabbards. Lady Anne looked eagerly forwards; she saw the driver of 
the carriage raise his whip; she glanced back, and observed that the 
other ladies trembled and grew white ; she paused for a moment; true 
woman as she was, she unselfishly sympathized with their fears, but there 
was no time for reasoning with them: the escort came trotting up. and 
with a cheerful laugh, and mimic air of command, she raised her horse- 
whip. ‘ Charge, Chester, charge !”’ cried the Guardsman’s wife, and fol- 
lowing the party in advance, she dashed on beside her husband. The 
French gensdarmes fell back at once; the Duke and his cavalcade made 
good their gallant way, and when, having cleared the barriére, the escort 
pulled up, the ladies stopped for a moment to take breath. There was 
another clash of sabres driven back into their scabbards and the Life 
Guardsmen put their horses into a quiet trot again. 

“ Only think,” said Colonel H , “of the ‘ gentle Lady Anne’ lead- 
ing acharge of cavalry.” ’ 

“Ah! the ‘gentle Lady Anne’ is now the Lady Henry- Chester, a 
soldier’s wife. But I did not quite lead the charge, did I?” asked Lady 
Anne, in a deprecating tone, of her companions. “I think, though, that 
we women deserve some credit for not running away, as there was so 
little time to consider during the confusion, and the stir among the crowd ; 
but you know,” continued her ladyship to our ensign, now aide-de- 
camp to a gallant General, ‘“ we don’t know what we can do till we are 
tried !” 

And now the once lovely Lady Anne has lost her youth, reiaining, how- 
ever, much of her beauty, the beauty of intellect and candour. Her hus- 
band is as proud of her as ever, and she is the mother of a Lieut.-Colonel 
in the Guards. ; 

There has occasionally been a talk inthe “House” about the Guards 
not having been on foreign service since 1815. Those who start such 
questions forget the good duty done by the Guards in Canada ; and Lord 
, With the privilege of an octogenarian, sometimes asks his daughter 
whether she might not be tempted to change her sentiments if the Guards 
— to be called into active service again. 

he declares she never should. “ I wish,” says the high-minded, high- 
bred Englishwoman, “ that the Guards might never be compelled to any 
other duty than the sacred one of protecting the person of their Sove- 
reign: but when they are wanted on the battle-field, may they remain 
true to their standard, the Queen, and themselves. I wonder,” added she, 
one day, when her girls shuddeted at the-picture Colonel Wharton drew 
of the scene in the het near Waterloo, “ I wonder if Heury aud I should 
have depended for happiness on each other as we do now, if we had not 
experienced some troubles together in life. Ah, childien ! the fashiona- 
ble wives who depend on their tradespeople, their servants, and the 
— for comfort, for luxury, and amusement, cannot care half as much 
~ ay husbands as I do for your father, whom I so nearly lost in 
| battle. 
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HOLLAND HOUSE AND INNER TEMPLE LANE. 
BY T. N. TALFOURD. 
“ Gone; all are gone, the old familiar faces !" 


Two circles of rare social enjo ment—differing as widely as ible 
in all external cireu Retreowreh a. x 2 each superior in its kind to ees, 
were at the same ume geuerously opened to men of letters—now existing 
only in the memories of those fe are fast departing from us—may, 
without offence, be placed side by side in gratefu scooliaiaans they are 
the dimmers at Holland House and the suppers of “the Lambs” at the 
Temple, Great Russell Street, and Islington. Strange, at first, as this 
juxtaposition may seem, a little reflection will convince the few survivors 
who have enjoyed both, that it involves no injustice to either; while with 
those who are too young - neve bese admitted to these old festivities, 
we may exercise the privilege of age by boasting what good fellowship 
was once enjoyed, and what “ good talk” there on once in the world! 

But let us call to mind the aspects of each scene, before we — to 
tell of the conversation, which will be harder to recall, and impossible to 
characterize. And first, let us invite the reader to assist at a dinner at Hol- 
land House in the height of the London and Parliamen season, say & 
Saturday in June. Itis scarcely seven—for the luxuries of the house are en- 
hanced by a punctuality in the main object of the day, which yields to no. 
dilatory. pest of whatever pretension—and you are seated in an oblong 

e old win- 


room, rieh in old gilding, opposite a deep recess, pierced b 
dows h which the rich branches Of trees Pathed ia den light, 
just admit the faint outline of the Surrey Hills. Among the guests are 


some perhaps of the highest rank, always some of high political im 
tance, about whom the interest ot wad life PovNon cccuniand vith 
others eminent already in literature or art, or of that dawning promise 
which the hostess delights to discover and the host to smile on. All are 
assembled for the purpose of enjoyment; the anxieties of the minister, 
the feverith struggles of the partiean, the silent toils of the artist or critic, 
are finished for the week ; professional and literary jealousies are hushed, 
sickness, decrepitude and death, ure silently voted shadows; and the 
brilliant assemblage is prepared to exercise to the highest degree the ex- 
traordinary privilege of mortals to live in the knowledge of mortali 
without its consciousness, and to people the present hour with delights, 
as if a man lived and laughed and enjoyed in this world forever. Every 
appliance of physical luxury which the most delicate art can supply, at- 
tends ou each ; every faint wish which luxury creates is anticipated; the 
noblest and most gracious countenance in the world smiles over the hap- 
piness it is diffusing, and redoubles it by cordial invitations and encour- 
aging words, which set the humblest stranger guest at perfect ease. As 
the dinner merges into the dessert, and the sunset casts a richer glow on 
the branches, still, or lightly waving in the evening light, and on the scene 
within, the harmony of all sensations becomes more perfect; a delighted 
and delighting chuckle invites attention to some joyous sally of the richest 
intellectual wit reflected in the faces of all, even to the favourite page in 
green, who attends his mistress with duty like that of the antique world; 
the choicest wines are enhanced in their liberal but temperate use by the 
vista opened in Lord Holland’s tales of bacchanalian evenings at Brookes’s, 
with Fox and Sheridan, when potations deeper and more serious reward- 
ed the Statesman’s toils and shortened his days; until at length the se- 
rener pleasure of conversation, of the now carelessly scattered groups, is 
enjoyed in that old, long, unrivalled library in which Addison drank, and 
mused, and wrote; where every living grace attends; “and more than 
echoes talk along the walls.” One happy peculiarity of these assemblies 
was, the number of persons in different stations and of various celebrity, 
who were gratified by seeing, still more, in hearing and knowing eac 


other; the statesman was relieved by association with the poet of whom 
he had heard and partially read; and the poet was elevated by the cour- 
tesy which “ ered, the great heart” which “beats beneath a star ;”’ and 


each felt, not rarely, the true dignity of the other, modestly expanding 
under the most genial auspices. 

Now turn to No. 4, Inner Temple Laue, at ten o’clock, when the seda- 
ter part of the company are assembled, aad the happier stragglers are 
dropping in from the play. Let it be any autumn or winter months, 
wheu the fire is blazing steadily, and the clean-swept hearth and whist- 
tables speak of the spirit of Mrs. Battle, and serious looks require “ the 
rigour of the game.” The furniture is old-fashioned and worn ; the ceilin 
low, and not wholly unstained by traces of “ the great plant,” thoug! 
now virtuously forborne; but the Hogarths, in narrow black frames, 
abounding in infinite thought, humour and pathos, enrich the walls ; and 
all things weer an air of comfort and hearty English welcome. Lamb 
himself, yet unrelaxed by the glass, is sitting with a sort of Quaker prim- 
ness at the whist-table, the gentleness of his melancholy smile halt lost 





in his intentness on the game ; his partner, the author of “ Political Jus- 
tice,” (the majestic expression of his large head not disturbed by the dis- 
proportion of his comparatively diminutive stature,) is regarding his hand. 
with a philosophic but not a careless eye ; Captain Burney, only not yen- 
erable because so young in spirit, sitsbetween them ; and H. OC. R., who 
alone now and then breaks the proper silence, to welcome some incoming 
guest, is his happy partner—true winner in the game of life, whose lei 
sure achieved early, is devoted to his friends. At another table, just be-. 
yond the circle which extends from the fire, sits another four. The 
broad, burly, jovial bulk of John Lamb, the Ajax Telamon of the slender 
clerks ot the old South Sea House, whom he sometimes introduces to the 
rooms of his younger brother, surprised to learn from them that he is 
growing famous, confronts the stately but-courteous Alsager; while P., 
‘“‘ his few hairs bristling” at gentle objurgation, watches his partner M. 
B., dealing, with “soul more white’’* than the hands of which Lamb 
once said, ‘ M., if dirt was tramps, what hands you would hold!” In 
one corner of the room, you may see the pale earnest countenance of 
Charles Lloyd, who is discoursing “ of fate, tree-will. foreknowledge ab- 
solute,” with Leigh Hunt; and, if you choose to listen, you will scarcely 
know which most to admire—the severe logic of the melancholy reason- 
er, orits graceful evasion by the tricksome fantasy of the joyous poet. 
Basi] Montague, gentle enthusiast in the cause of humanity, whieh he has 
lived to see triumphant, is tga: into the outstretched ear of George 
Dyer some tale of legalized injustice, which the recipient is vainly en- 
deavouring to comprehend. Soon the reom fills ; in slouches Hazlitt from 
the theatre, where his stubborn anger for Napoleon’s defeat at Waterloo 
has been softened by Miss Stephens’s angelic notes, which might “ chase 
anger, and grief, and fear, and sorrow, and pain from mortal or immortal 
minds ;” Kenney, with a tremulous pleasure, announces that there is a 
crowded house to the ninth representation of his new comedy, of which 
Lamb lays down his cards to inquire; or Ayrton, mildly radiant, whis- 
pers the continual triumph of “ Don Giovanni,” for which Lamb, incapa- 
ble of opera, is happy to take his word. Now and then an actor glances 
on us from “ the rich Cathay” of the world behind the scenes, with news 
of its brighter human-kind, and with looks reflecting the public favour— 
Liston, grave beneath the weight of the town’s regards—or Miss Kelly, 
unexhausted in spirit by alternating the drolleries of hign farce with the 
terrible pathos of melodrama,—or Charles Kemble mirrors the chivalry, 
of thought, and ennobles the party by bending on them looks 

with the aristocracy of nature. Meanwhile, Becky lays the cloth on the 
side-table, under the direction of the most quiet, sensible, and kind of 
women—who soon compels the younger and more hungry of the ; 
to partake largely of the cold roast lamb or boiled beef, the of 
smoking roasted potatoes, and the vast jug of porter, often 

from the foaming pots, which the best tap of Fleet Street oogene Per- 
fect freedom prevails, save when the hospitable pressure of mistress 
excuses excess; and, perhaps, the physical enjoyment of the play goer 
exhausted with pleasure, or of the author jaded withthe labour of the 
brain, is not less than that of the guests at the most charming of aristo- 
cratic banquets. 

As the hot water and its accompaniments appear, and the severities of . 
whist relax, the light of conversation thickens? Hazlitt catching the in- 
fluence of the spirit from which he has just be toabstain, utters some 
fine criticism with struggling emphasis ; stammers out puns sug- 
gestive of wisdom, for happy Barron Field to admire and echo; the vari- 
ous driblets of talk combine into a stream, while Miss Lamb moves gent- 
ly about to see that each modest er is duly served; turning now 
and then, an anxious loving eye on Charles, which is softened into a half- 
humorous expression of resignation to inevitable fate, as he mixes his se- 
cond tumbler! This is on ordinary nights, when the accustomed Wed- 
nesday-men assemble ; but there is aditference on great extra nights 
gladdeued by “‘ the bright visitations” of Wordsworth or Coleridge .—the 
cordiality of the welcome is the same, but a sedater wisdom prevails. 
Happy hours were they for the young disciple of the then desperate, now 
triumphant cause of Wordsworth's genias, to be ailmitted to the presence 
of the poet who had opened a new world for him in the undiscovered 
riches of his own nature, and its affinities with the outer universe; whom 
he worshipped the more devoutly for the world’s scorn; for whom he felt 
the future in the instant, and anticipated the “ All huil hereafter !”’ which 








* Lamb’s Sonnet, dedicatory of his first voluine of prose to this cherished friend, 
thus concludes .— 





“ Free from self-seeking, envy, low design, 
I have not found a whiter soul than thine.’ 












great has lived to enjoy! ‘To win him to speak of his dwn po- 
eae hiepouninetas an passages—aiid to join in his brave 
y= of the fashion of the age—was the solemn pleasure of such asea- 
son; and, of course, superseted all minor disquisitions. So, when Cole- 
ridgs came, argument, wit, hamour, criticism were hushed; the pertest, 
smarte:t, and cleverest felt that all were assembled to listen ; andif a card- 
table had been filled, or a dispute begun before he was excited to con - 
tinuous speech, his gentle voice, undulating in music, soon 
“ Suspended whist, and took with ravishment 
The thronging audience.” 

The conversation which animated each of these memorable circles, 
approximated, in essence, much more nearly than might be surmised 
from the ditference in station of the principal talkers, and the contrast 10 
physical appliances; that of the bowered saloon of Holland Heuse hav- 
ing more of earnestne’s and depth, and that of the temple-attic more of 
airy grace than would be predicated by a superficial observer. The for- 
mer possessed the peculiar interest of directly bordering on the scene of 
> eo conflict—gathering together the most eloquent leaders of the 

party, whose eager repose from energetic action Paws of the week's 

t, aud in whom the moment’s enjoyment derived a peculiar charm 

‘from the perilous glories of the struggle which the morrow was to renew 
—when power was just within reach, or held with a convulsive grasp— 
like the eager and solemn pleasure of the soldiers’ banquet in the pause 


of victory. é 

The ing spirit of Lamb's parties was also that of social progress ; 
but it was the spirit of the dreamers and thinkers, not of the combatants 
of the world—men who, it may be, drew these theories from a deeper 

of meditation, and embraced the future with more comprehensive 
hope—but about whom the immediate interest of party did not gather ; 
whose victories were all within ; whose rewards were visions of blessings 
for their species in thefurthest horizon ofhope. Ita a thought 
was sometimes ged to light in the dim circle of Lamb's companions 
than was native to the brighter sphere, it was still a rare felicity to watch 
there the union of elegance with purpose in some leader of party—the 
delicate, almost fragile grace of illustration, in some one, perhaps destined 
to lead advancing multitudes or to withstand their rashness ;—!0 observe 
the growth of strength in the midst of beauty, expanding from the sense 
of the heroic past, as the famed Basil tree of Boceaccie grew trom the 
imwolated relic beneath it. If the alteraations in the former oscillated 
between wider extremes, touching on the wildest farce and most earnest 
tragedy of life ; the rich space of brilliant comedy which lived ever be- 
tween them in the latter, was diversified by serious interests and heroic 
allusions. Sydney Smith’s wit—not so wild, so grotesque, so deep- 
searching as Lamb’s—had even more quickness of intellectual demonstra- 

tion ; wedded moral and political wisdom to happiest language, with a 

more rapid perception of secret affinities; was capable of producing 
epigrammatic splencour reflected more permanently in the mind, than the 
fantastic brilliancy of those rich conceits which Lamb stammered out with 
his painfal smile. Mackintosh might vie with Coleridge in vast and vari- 
ous knowledge; but there the competition between these great talkers 
would end, and the contrast begin; the contrast between facility and in- 
Spiration ; between the ready access to each ticketed and labelled com- 
partment of history, science, art, criticism, and the genius that fused and 
renovated all. But thena younger spirit appeared at Lord Holland’s table to 
redress the balance—not so poetical as Coleridge, but more lucid—in whose 
f vast and joyous memory all the mighty past lived and glowed anew 
whose declamations presented, not groups tinged with distant light, like 
those of Coleridge, but a series of historical figures in relief, presented in 
bright succession—the embossed surfaces of heroic life. Rogers too, was 
nnecting the literature of the last age with this, partaking of 
some of the best characteristics of both—whose first poem sparkled in 
the closing darkness of the last ceutury “ like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s 
ear,” aud who was advancing from a youth which had anticipated memo- 
ry, to an age of kindness aud hope; and Moore, who paused in the flatter- 
ing expression of graceful tritles, to whisper some deep-toned thought of 
Ireland's wrongs aud sorrows. 
Literature and Art supplied the favourite topics to each of these assem- 
blies,—both discussed with earaest admiration, but surveyed iu different 
aspects. The conversation at Lord Holland’s was wont to mirror the 
happiest aspects of the living mind; to celebrate the latest discoveries in 
science; to echo the quarterly decisions of imperial criticism; to reflect 
the modest ylow of young reputations ;—.ll was gay, graceful, decisive, 
as if the pen ot Jeffrey could have spoken; or,if it reverted to old times, 
it gen ia those classical associations which are ever young. At 
Lamb's, on the other hand, the topics were chiefly sought among the ob- 
secure and remote; the odd, the quaint, the fantastic were drawn ont from 
their dusty recesses; nothing could be more foreign to its embrace than 
the modern circulating library, even when it teemed with the Scotch 
novels. Whatever the subject was, however, in the more aristocratic, or 
the hambler sphere, it was always discussed by those best entitled to 
talk on it; no others had a chance of being heard. This remarkab!e 
freedom {rom bores was produced ia Lamb’s circle by the authovit itive tex- 
ture of its commanding minds; in Lord Holland's by the more direct, and 
more genial influence of the hostess, which checked that tenacity of sub- 
ject aad opinion which sometimes broke the charm of Lamb's parties by 
“a duel in the form of a debate.”” Perhaps beyond any other hostess,— 
certainly far beyond any host, Lady Holland possessed the tact of per- 
ceiving, and the power of evoking the various capacities which lurked in 
every purt of the brilliant circles over which she presided, and restrained 
each to its appropriate sphere, and portion of the evening. To enkindle 
the enthusiasm of an artist on the theme over which he had achieved the 
most facile mastery; to set loose the heart of the rustic poet, and imbue 
his speech with the freedom of his native hills ; to draw from the adven- 
turous traveller a breathing picture of his most imminent danger; or to 
embolden the bashful soldier to disclose his own share in the perils and 
[rene of some famous battle-field ; to encourage the generous praise of 

iendship when the speaker aud the subject reflected interest on each 
other; or win from an awkward man of science the secret history of a 
discovery which had astonished the world; to conduct these brilliant de- 
velopments to the height of satisfaction, and then to sh ft the scene b 
the magic of a word, were among her nightly successes. And if this 
extraordinary power over the elements of social enjoyment was some- 
times wielded without the entire concealment of its despotism; if a de- 
cisive check sometimes rebuked a speaker who might intercept the varie- 
gated beauty of Jeffrey’s induigent criticism, or the jest announced and 
self-rewarded in Sydney Smith’s cordiai and triumphant langh, the au- 
thority was too clearly exerted for the evening’s prosperity, aud too man- 
ifestly impelled by an urgent consciousness of the value of these golden 
hoars which were fleeting within its confines, to sadden the entorced 
silence with more than a momentary regret. If ever her prohibitioa,— 
clear, abrupt and decisive,—indicated more than a preferable regard for 
livelier discourse, it was when a depreciatury tone was awarded towards 
genius, or gooduess, or honest endeavour, or when sume triend, personal 
or intellectual, was mentioned in slighting phrase. Habituated to gener- 
ous partizauship, by strong sympathy with a great political cause, she 
carried the fidelity of her devotion to that cause into her social relations, 
and was ever the truest and the fastest of friends. 

The tendency, often more idle than malicious, to soften down the in- 
tellectual claims of the absent, which so insidiously besets literary con- 
versation, and teaches a superficial insincerity, even to substantial es- 
teem and regard, and which was sometimes insinuated into the conversa- 
tion of Lamb's friends, thoagh never iato his own, found no favour in her 

sence; and hence the conversations over which she presided, perhaps 

yond all that ever flashed with a kindred splendour, were marked by 
that integrity of nature which might admit of their exact repetition 
to every living individual whose merits were discussed, without the dau- 
ger of inflicting pain. Under her auspices, not only all critical, but all 
personal talk was tinged with kindness; the strong interest which she 
took in the happiness of her friends, shed a uliar sunniness over the 
aspects of life presented by the common topics of alliances, and marria- 
es, and promotions; and there was not a hopeful en gement, or a hap- 
PY Sagem & promotion of a friend’s son, or a new intellectual triumph 

‘any youth with whose name and history she was familiar, but became 
‘an event on which she expected and required congratulation as on a part 
of her own fortune. Although there was necessarily a reponderance in 
her society for the sentiment of popular progress, which once was cher- 
ished almost exclusively by the party to whom Lord Holland was united 
va ties, no +p em pt a in rere no virulence in sud- 

. permitted to wound the most sensitive ears 
of her conservative guests. It might be that some placid comparison ot 
recent with former times, spoke & Sense of freedom’s peaceful victory ; or 
that, on the = So. of some great party struggle, the festivities of the 
evening might take a more serious Cast, as news arrived from the scene of 
contest, and the pleasure might be deepened by the peril; but the feeling 
was always restrained by the supremacy given by those permanent 
solaces for the mind, in the beautiful and the great, which no political 
changes could disturb. Although the death of the noble master of the 
venerated mausion closed its portals for ever on the exquisite enjoyments 
to which they had been so generously expanded, the art of conversation 
lived a little loager in the smaller circle which Lady Holland still drew 
almost daily around her; honouring his memory by following his exam- 

















ple, and etru g against the perpetual sense of unutterable bereave- 
ment, by rendering to literature that honour, and those reliefs, which 
— aristocracy has too often denied it ; and seeking consolation in 
making others proud and happy. That lingering happiness is extinct 
now; Lamb’s kindred circle—kindred, though so ditferent—dispersed 
almost before he died ; the “thoughts that wandered through eternity," 
are no longer expressed in time ; the fancies and conceits, “ gay creatures 
of the element” of social delight, “ that in the colours of the rainbow lived, 
and “ played in the plighted clouds,” flicker only in the backward per- 
spective of waning years ; and for the survivors, | may venture to affirm, 
no such conversation as they have shared in either circle will ever be 
theirs again in this world. 


Latperial Parliament. 
House of Lords, Thursday, August 3. 

Their lordships met at 5 o'clock. 

Lord STANLEY presented a petition from the clergy of the rural dea- 
nery of Preston, against the sale of spirituous liquors on the Sabbath. 

he Bankrupts’ Release Bill and the Regent’s Quadrant Colonnade Bill 
were read a second time. 

The Corn Markets (Ireland) Bill went through committee. 

Qa the motion of Lord Monteagle, it was ordered that the following 
order should be inserted before the last section of the standing order No. 
219:—* That after a bill in either of the above mentioned c shall 
have been reported from any select committee to the house, the said bill 
shall in no case be recommitted to the same, or another select commit- 
tee, before the third day on which the house shall sit after the day on 
which notice shall have been given of the motion to recommit such bill. “’ 


STATE OF IRELAND. 


Lord BROUGHAM said, in pursuance of the notice which he gave 
generally the other day, he now rose to move for copies of any procla- 
mations which might have been recently issued by the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland for the apprehension of certain personsin that country. To 
the production of such copies he saw no objection; but he wished to 
take this opportunity, before the session closed, of making a very few 
observations upon what appeared to him to be a matter of greater im- 
portance—namely, the present disturbed state of the sister country. He 
thought that this most preposterous movement—this most unjustifiable 
breach of the law—this outrage upon the public peace,—dictated, to all 
appearance, by misguided enthusiasm on the part of some misled people, 
but by personal vanity cn the partof others,—that this rebellion, for the 
first time become not merely detestable, but even more contemptible 
than detestable, because it seemed to have arisen, not from ambition, but 
from mere personal vauity,—that this most monstrous violation of social 
order had reached its end for the present, and that the vigorous exertions 
of the law by the lawful authorities of that country would prevent it 
from breaking vut again, at least for a season. And if any one thing 
could give him more confidence than another of this happy result being 
exhibited 1t would be the appointment, the wise and ‘adisions appoint- 
ment of Sir Henry Hardinge.—[A noble Lord.—‘ Lord Hardinge. ”} 
He begged pardon,—Lord Hardinge; but it was very natural to refer to 
the name which had been illustrated by meansof such transcendant ex- 
cellence as that which had marked the career of that eminent person rath- 
er than to the title by which he had been in some small degree compensat 
ed for those illustrious achievements. (Cheers.) And when he _— 
Brougham) said that great commendation was due to his noble friend 
(the Duke of Wellington) for having made so judicious a selection, and 
to the Government for having adopted it, he ought to add that great 
commendation was also due to that great captain for having undertaken 
the service (choers)—for coming as it were, from under the shade of 
those laurels under which he was seeking the blessing of that repose he 
had so well earned, and putting himself in a position which must be any- 
thiug rather than gratilyingto a British soldier to fill. (Hear, hear.) 
Lord Hardinge had shown another instance of that selt-<enial which had 
marked his whole course, and had atfordeda marvellous contrast and a 
memorable example to those wretched persons against whom he had to 
act; for, not consulting his personal glory, his ambition, or his love of 
fame, he had taken a secondary commaad under an excellent officer, Sir 
Edward Blakeney, now iu chief command of the forces in Ireland ; and, 
in imitation of his noble triead’s example, he knew not who was leader 
on his right or on his left wheu he had a public daty to discharge, but at 
once and instantly sacrificed all personal considerations for the good of his 
county. (Cheers.) Of him it might be justly said, as had been said of 
auotber great man in ancient times,—“ Plurimam audacie ad capissenda 
pericula, plurimum in ipsis periculis constantiw et concilii. ” 

He (Lord Brougham) had a right to expect that Lord Hardinge would 
give the advantage of his assistance in council to the head of the Irish 
Government; 80 that the noble lord would not have gone over to that 
country in vain, although matters might have been decided before his ar- 
vival there. Bat, though the disturbances were over forthe present, he 
(Lord Brougham) was by no means prepared to be lulled into a state of 
absolute security in respect to the future. He did not see reason to be- 
lieve that all this discontent, which had for so long a time been suffered 
to collect and ultimately ferment till it had broken out intosomething like 
a tlame, could all of a sudden be extinguished and reduced to order; or 
that the parties to it could be speedily distributed among the peaceful 
population of the country. Circumstances might still require the con- 
tinuance of a firm administration of those new powers which had been 
conferred upon the Irish Government ; and he confidently believed that 
neither their lordships nor the country would have reason to complain of 
the manner ia which those powers had been used. Though he did not 
wish to reflect upon the past, yet, with a view to the future, and to gather 
trom the past a guide for one’s future conduct, one could not avoid cast- 
ing one’s eye back a little to what was said to be the cause of this incipi- 
ent rebellion. No doubt one could not erase from one’s memory all the 
events of latter years, as one might, as it were, the figures froma slate, 
after the balance had been cast up and the account finally settled. He 
feared that the accounts were as yet not finally settled; and it was that 
fear which placed him under the necessity, for a minute or two, of refer- 
ring to the figures which had led to the present unhappy result. Now, 
he would say nothing of the long series of misgovernment under which 
Ireland, by all Administrations, had been suffered to linger, and by which 
its march towards prosperity had been retarded. He would say nothin 
of its religious dissensions or of the peculiar circumstances of the land- 
owners, or of the peasautry of ivolend, though he owned he had heard 
with the greatest satisfaction the result of the committee which had been 
presided over by his noble friend opposite (Lord Monteagle),—he 
meant the Colonization Committee. He believed that their lordships 
could not better employ themselves during the ensuing vacation than in 
studying the evidence and the reports of that committee. They would 
find in those reports suggestions of a practical nature. The subject of 
colonization was not new to him [Lord Brougham], for he believed 48 
years had elapsed siuce he first gave his attention to it. | Hear, hear]. 
Nevertheless, he had derived great satisfaction and no little information 
from the perusal of these reports. One most important chapter on the 
subject of colonization was not emigration itself, but the proper course to 
be taken by the mother country for promoting emigration with a view of 
peopling the colonies. Ou this subject the committee shed a light upon 
their path for the practical application of the true principle of emigration. 
He would now refer only to one thing. This country possessed colonies 
having immense resources. It had fertile regions of unlimited extent, in 
Australia and in North America. Lord Dalhousie, in his able report, 
stated that the land in Cauada was more fertile by far than the land in the 
United States. Well, then, to cultivate all those lands, to turn to account 
all that boundless fertility, to take advantage of a dominion in which there 
was hardly any limit in point of extent or quality of soil, and in which 
there were facilities for commerce inriversand harbours almost equal in 
extent to the land itself,—to take advantage of allthis, there was a most 
scanty and insufficient population. He would mention one fact to illus- 
trate this. In Australia 900,000 sheep were obliged to be sacrificed—pat 
to death—because there was not a sufficient number of shepherds to at- 
tend the flock. Ifhe were to speak for an hour, he could not give a more 
striking proof of the necessity of the proposition which he was attempt- 
ing to support, namely, that every safe and proper means should be de- 
vised for increasing the population of the colonies. It was clear, there- 
fore, that an influx of labourers was wanting to make the colonies fruit- 
ful ; but this increase of labour was also necessary to promote an iuflux 
of Capital.. While there existed a want of labourers in the colonies it 
eS was impossible that capital to any considerable amount could flow 
thereto. 

He would not, however, have it imagined that he supposed there was 
no difficulty attending this question. On the contrary, he was fully aware 
that there were very great difficulties to bé contended with. He would 
only mention one. we | wanted to remove from the mother country a 
— of the excess of population to the colonies in order to do good 





oth to the mother country and the colonies; but, unhappily, it did so 
chance that the very sort of people whom the colonies most wanted 
were the very sort of people whom the mother country wished the 
least to spare. It was not the desire of the mother country to send out 





to the colonies a number of dissolute, lazy, and idle persons, whe neve 
theless really formed the excess of her a i did a to 
send out criminals, that they might repeat their offences in the colonies 
No such thing. On the other hand, the mother country did not want to 
send away the industrions and the honest; for it was the bad she wanted 
to get rid of, and not the good. Here, then, was the difficulty; but he 
could not help expressin fis ferventhope that a real remedy for the evils 
under which Ireland had” long laboured would be found in a judicious 

lication, as far as was possible, of those principles of colonization which 

ad been at length recommended by a committee of their lordships’ bouse 
He would not dwell further upon this point, but he could not dismiss the 
subject on which he had been addressing their lordships without saying 
that there were evils in the present unnatural state of Ireland—a state 
now becoming, he feared, habitual to the people—which he apprehended 
they had treated too mildly in the beginning. They had allowed things 
to go on under the notion—and a very laudable notion—of not interferin 
with the right of the people to meet in public and discuss their grievances. 
They were afraid to — upon the right of discussion, or what was 
now called, by a new tec nology, agitation, which he (Lord Brougham) 
understood in a meeker and milder sense to mean ouly discussion, but 
which in the stronger and major sense meant something like resistance. 
Constant meetings were held and addresses made to large popular assem- 
blies in different places, varying only in charac ter as to their ays of meet- 
ing, but forming in reality only one body, and all agreeing in one bad 
spirit. These things were allowed to go on, week after week, and year 

ter year, as if there were so many Parliaments sitting in Dublin, Cork 
and Limerick, at the same time. The meetings were held under various 
pretences; sometimes electionary, and at other times for discussion; but 
at all times for agitation. Their lordships had allowed all this to go on 
until it bad come to pass that there was now one Parliament sitting here 
by law in London, and another Parliament sitting in Dublin, it not con- 
trary to law, certainly in such a way as to lead to, and tending, peradven- 
ture, to a breach of the law. That was what had been going on year 
after year, for purposes of agitation and organization. Then, again, a re- 
venue had been raised by these popular bodies. When in 1793, 4, 5, and 
6 there was a loyal subscription entered into to support Mr. Pitt's Go- 
vernment in favour of the war with France, or at least against invasion by 
France, the late Lord Grey and Mr. Fox got up in their places and con- 
tended that it was contrary to constitutional law to levy money upon the 

ple without the assent of Parliament. What would they have said to 
it, as afterwards Lord Grey did actually say of it in his seat—that this 
subscription—this rent levied in Ireland---was not in favour of the govern- 
ment, but against it; not to prevent a French invasion, but to give en- 
couragement to a French invader; not to promote the peace of the coun- 
try, but to disturb the peace of the country? Well, those parties had 
gone on levying money, till by degrees there came to be two authorities 
going on parallel to sueh other, namely, a constitutional Parliament, and 
an unconstitutional assembly of agitators. But this parallelism very soon 
vanished, and it came to be a meeting of two lines, and after that a shock 
and a collision, and the result had been that the whole country had come 
to a state prepared for breaches of the peace, and to talk openly of rebel- 
lion. He uever in his whole lite read with more unbounded and mexpressi- 
ole astonishment any one public document written by any one public 
servant than he had the letter of Mr. Labouchere, telling the people of 
Treland that it was their right to carry arms. (Hear, hear.) Their right 
to carry arms! Who doubted it? Not only was it the right of every 
subject to carry arms, but even resistance was their right. and might in 
some cases become their duty But who would preach that doctrine in 
a country full of agitation. (Hear.) Who would give advice that resis- 
tance was a right, to a people who were all but arrayed in rebellion 
against the Government? Who but a driveller or a my aod ? (Hear.) 
Led away by his own feelings in admiration of that maxim, the right hon. 
gentleman had suffered himself to use language most ill-timed and most 
ill-placed. (Hear.) Well, having come to this state of things, what was 
to be done? He did not suppose the spirit of insurrection was yet put 
down. It was not enough that the leaders had for a time been subdued. 
The rebel chief might be prosecuted for horse-stealing, and might suffer 
for it as others had done, for aught he (Lord Brougham) kuew. He 
might be held up to that ridicule which he had brought upon himself and 
upon his cause. But that ridicule he (Lord Brougham) must look over,— 
“ Hi joci seria ducunt 
“In mala.” 

He must look to what might come from abler chiefs. Their lordships 
might hear of no more outrage; but the agitators would not be quiet. 
They would have recourse to secret meeting, and to a system of clubs. 
Such was his (Lord Brougham’s) entire belief; and he, therefore, ten- 
deréd that suggestion respectfully and in a friendly spirit to the Govern- 
ment; and earnestly advised them to consider the propriety of speedily 
taking steps by legislation, if the law was not at present sufficient, but if 
suflicient, then by executing the law to prevent those secret meetings 
and that system of clubs. He observed that there had lately been fifteen 
proclamatious issued ; that eight whole counties and seven districts—the 
most important portions of lreland—had been proclaimed ; and really he 
must say that he felt very uneasy when he considered how much the 
clubs had contributed to the late outbreaks in those counties and dis- 
tricts. He rejoiced at the recent suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
which was in his opinion a most important preventive measure ; but, as 
Burke had observed long ago, it was a necessary evil of all preventive 
measures that, although of all others the best, although of all others the 
most beneficial, they always lacked somewhat of evidence in their justi- 
fication ; that, just in proportion to their being effectual for their object. 
the mischief they were intended to prevent never rose to our sight— 
we never saw the cause which justified them. (Hear, hear.) On 
this side of the water he felt convinced that no objection would be 
urged against that measure. It was probable, however, that on the 
other side of the water it would be said that nothing had occurred, and 
that, therefore. it was unnecessary. His answer to that would be, “‘ No 
thanks to you for that; for ii that measure had not passed a great 
many things might have passed which I don’t care to contemplate.” 
(Hear, hear.) 

He had thrown out a suggestion the other day with respect to the pro- 
priety of not having a long prorogation. His noble friend opposite knew 
best what was necessary, but his (Lord Brougham’s) notion was that of 
short adjournments from time to time. He knew the etfect of Parliament 
sitting; be knew the effect of Parliament being about, at any moment, to 
sit; he knew the effect of its being quite understood that a few hours 
would not pass over before the Legislature interfered, if uecessary. He 
left that suggestion, however, to be dealt with by Her Majesty's Govern- 
meut as they should see fit, simply remarking that he was sure nobody, 
high or low, would grudge however early Parliament might meet again, 
if it should be considered desirable that it should do 80. The noble and 
learned lord, in conclusion, referred to the inconvenience arising, in cases 
of emergeacy, from two of their lordships’ standing orders, oue of which 
provided that no bill sheuld be read more than ouce in one day, and the 
other that the standing orders should uot be suspended without one day's 
notice, and the Lords summoned. But for these orders, the Habeas Cor- 
pus Suspension Bill might have been passed by their lordships on the 
same day as it passed the Commous; and might thus, perhaps, have pre- 
vented certain persons from escaping whom it was its object to secure. 

The Earl of WICKLOW said, it was quite true, as the noble and learn- 
ed lord had said, that seven or eight counties had been proclaimed ; but 
the inference which the noble and learned lord had drawn from that fact 
was not altogether correct. He could answer for one of these counties— 
the county oe Wicklow—that it had not been proclaimed in consequence 
of any disturbances there, for it was pertectly free from disturbance, but 
because it adjoined the county of Dublin, and the object was to prevent 
arms from being conveyed out of the one county into the other. _ (Hear, 
hear.) This was a fact which he had much satisfaction in calling their 
lordships’ attention to. He also rejoiced at the fact to which the noble 
and learned lord had referred, that the insurrectionary or rebellious move- 
ment had been suppressed ; but the fact which gave him the lest sa- 
tisfaction was, that it had been suppressed by the people of that county 
themselves. If their lordships had read that the insurrection had been 
put down by military force,—if they had heard that one of Her Majest ry 
regiments had come into contact with the rebels and put them to flight, 
they would no doubt have rejoiced; but the inference which would have 
been drawn in this country and throughout Europe would have been that 
the people of Ireland were unable to contend with the Saxon. ( Hear.) 
But he rejoiced to think that the rebellion had been put down by a force 
entirely composed of the people themselves—of persons of the same reli- 
gion, the same country, and the same denomination as those who were 
arrayed against them. (Hear, hear.) fem 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE did not mean to make any objection to 
the motion of the noble and learued lord; nor did he mean to follow him 
into the details of the observations and remarks with which he had in- 
troduced it. But he felt that it would be necessary for him to make some 
observations with reference to what had fallen from the noble and learn- 
ed lord. He begged to say in the first place, that although he had the sa- 
tisfaction ot being enabled, from the information which had reached him, 
entirely to concur in the opinion of his noble and learved friend, that the 
insurrection—if it deserved the name of insurrection—was practically at an 




















was bound to say he did not think that on that account there 
pee per > an entire sce of the apprehensions, the alarm, and the 
precautions which every circumstance connected with the state of that 
country had for some time called for. (Hear, hear.) Let it not be sup- 
that the means—the atrocious means—which had been employed 
to foment insurrection—anad which _ yt an gensir ; hey be _- 
any good se—or even for the purpose which its promoters 
en te toques ven establishment of a Republic in eled,— 
Pot it not be supposed that on that account they had no power to effect 
an amount of mischief which was calculated to create alarm—that means 
which were altogether insufficient to accomplish or complete the wicked 
designs of their authors might not be found sufficient to disturb and unset- 
tle the affairs of the country. (Hear, hear.) ; 

He therefore thought that his noble and learned friend was quite cor- 
rect in his view of public affairs in Ireland when he admonished the Go- 
yernment and admonished Parliament not to relax in their attention to 
those affairs. He begged to take that opportunity of stating that, al- 
though, as bis noble and learned friend was well aware, the Government 
were enabled by an act of an extraordinary character, but not more ex- 
traordinary, he believed, than the nature of the occasion called for, to ex- 
ercise great powers for the purpose of controlling the mischievous move- 
ments at present in operation in that country, it had also become neces- 
sary, in consequence of the expiration of an act which had been renewed 
from time to time for a certain number of years for putting down unlaw- 
fal associations and secret oaths in Ireland, to ask for the renewal of that 
act—an act which he would venture to assert not one of their lordships 
would doubt the expediency of renewing, as it had heretofore been re- 
newed upon its expiration; and when that act came to be submitted to 
their lordships it would be worthy of consideration in that and the other 
house of Parliament, whether some addition or amendment might not be 
introduced into one of the clauses for the purpose of rendering it still 
more applicable to the present state of things in Ireland. ( Hear.) There 
was at present a pause in the opposition to Her Majesty’s Government in 
that country; and, while he regretted that that opposition had come to 
the sort of head which it had assumed in the course of the last fortnight, 
he confessed he derived some satisfaction from thinkiug that it had come 
to a sufficient head—that it had manifested itself with sufficient distinct- 
ness, to prove not only to the satisfaction of the people of this country, 
but of all mankind,the utter and abominable falsehood of the stories which 
had been industriously circulated, and which had made part of the stock 
in trade and the ways and means of the rebels, in endeavouring to bring 
their guilty designs into operation—that not only Her Majesty's soldiers 
were atfected with a disloyal spirit, and were noi to be depended on in 
the eveut of a conflict, but that the police of that country were similarly 
atfected—an assertion which, he rejoiced to say, had met with the most 
decisive refutation. eaore) Every one act which had been done by 
that body, whether individually or collectively—tor he begged to say that 
there hid been instances of individual loyalty, judgment, and devotion, as 
remarkable as those which had distinguished that body when aang te 
gother—on every occasion when they fad been brought into action, their 
conduct had unequivocally proved that upon that body the firmest re- 
liance might be placed (hear, hear); that, composed as it was of Protes- 
tants and Catholics, and persons of all degrees of opinions, they were all 
united in the consciousness of the duties they had to perform, and their 
determination to perform it. (Hear, hear). With regard to the sugges- 
tions of his noble and learned friend as to the expediency of not pro- 
roguing Parliament for any length of time, but of keeping it in their 

wer to meet at a short notice in the event of the affairs of Ireland tak- 
ing a different turn from that which they all hoped and justly expected 
they would, he begged to say that it was the intention of Government to 
prorogue Parliament for a short period only. 

The Earl of DESART (who spoke with his back to the gallery, and 
was cousequently imperfectfy heard) was understood to say, that if the 





The ,Uspension of the Habeas Corpus Act and the vigorous measures 
| of the Government appear to have paralysed the leaders. A few have 

been taken, the rest are in flight or concealment. Mr. Smith O’Brien, 
who had become th.” temost man, has shown himself marvellously defi- 
cient ability, in dignity, in more) and in physical courage. In the heart of 
Tipperary, the very hot-bed of oeaffection, he played for a few days a very 
melo-dramatic part, flitting hither aud thiuce", naweddeegeing his army,now 
tampering with the police, committing tréasonav.? acts enough to ensure 
his conviction if taken, but doing nothing to render him desetving of the 
‘“‘ bad eminence” to which he had attaine<l. In subsequent columns are 
some details of the first overt act, and Mr. O’Brien’s conduct therein. 
Messrs. Meagher, Dillon, and Doheny are still at iarge, but the following 
with others are certainly under arrest, J. F. Lalor of tho Felon newspaper, 
Dr. Cane of Kilkenny, B. Marron, editor of the Drogheda Ar7us, M. J. Bar- 


and T. W. Mayler, President of the Citizen Club. To give furthe.” effect 
to the rigorous search continued for the leaders, and to the measures ‘ak- 
en for their apprehension, the following notification has been issued by 
the Lord Lieutenant: 

“CautTion.—Whereas William Smith O’Brien, Thomas Francis Meagher, 
John B. Dillon, Michael Doheny, and divers other persons stand charged as ing 

ilty of the crime of High Treason, and being engaged in rebellion against Her 

ajesty. 

es Now, this is to give notice to, and warn all persons, that all those who shall 
protect aginst their pursuers any of the above-named persons, or others whom 
they shall know to be engaged in similar treasonable practices, or who shall afford 
them the means of escape, or who shall aid in their disguise, or who shall mislead 
those who are in search of them or who shall harbour or shelter them by receivi 
them into their dwellings, or otherwise, are themselves guilty of the crime of Hig 
Treason, and will be dealt with accordingly. 

“ By his Excellency’s Command, “T.N. REDINGTON. 

“ Dublin Castle, 1st August, 1848.” 

In Dublin ten young men, assistants in a linen-draper’s shop, have been 
arrested on acharge of holding commissions in the intended rebel army. 
The following places have been proclaimed under the Crime and Repres- 
sion Act :--County of Kexiy ; county and town of Galway ; baronies of Kan- 
turk, Skibbereen, Skull, Castletown, Berehaven, Bantry, Macroom, in the 
county of Cork ;county of Wexford ; county of Carlow : Queen’s County ; 
county of Kildare; county of Wicklow ; baronies of Ballybay, Balyco- 
wan, Cootestown, Kilcoursey, Geashill, Upper Philipstown, Lower Philips- 
town, in the King’s County; county of Westmeath; county of Louth ; 
baronies of Castleraghan, Clonkee, Tullygarvey, Lower Loughtee, in the 
county of Cavan; barony of Farney, in the county of Monagham ; barony 
of Upper Fews, Upper Oriel, in the county of Armagh ; barony of Newry, 
in the county of Down. 

Lord Hardinge is in Ireland ready, if necessary, to lend the aid of his 
eminent abilities for the service of his Queen and Country. The hero of 
Ferozeshah, when Governor General of India, waived his rank and served 
under Lord Gough, and does not now supersede Sir E. Blakeney the able 
commander of the forces. We feel assured that his active services will 
not be required, but the Government act wisely and mercifully in adding 
to their military preparations the prestige that hangs about Lord Hardinge’s 
name. To sum up—the insurrection is suppressed, or at least there nei- 





treason-mongering press had been dealt with at an earlier period the in- 
surrectionary spirit would not have spread to the extent it had done. He 
also referred toa treasonable speech which had recently beeu made by 
Dr. Cane, a person holding the commission of the peace—to the effect 
that he was ready to head a rebellion, and that it he should fall in battle, 
he hoped the people of Kilkenny would feed and clothe his widowed 
family. He (Lord Desart) complained, that although he had called the 
attention of the Lord-Lieuteuant to these words, the speaker was still al- 
lowed to hold his commission, and hence the anomaly had occurred that | 
Dr. Cane was at this momeut lying in gaol under a charge of felony, while 
at the same time he bore Her Majesty’s commission of the peace. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said,—Although it appears to me, as it 
seems to do to many of yeur lordships, that there is no probability of an 
immediate outbreak, or of any outbreak at all in Ireland, in consequenee 
of the measures adopted by Her Majesty’s Governmen!, and, above ail, 
in consequence of the good conduct of that body which has been referred 
to by my noble friend (Lord Lansdowne), and which is beyond all 
praise [hear, hear].—although it appears to me, I say, that there is no 
probability of another outbreak at au early period, yet I think it is admit- 
ted by all your lordships who have spoken Fand L entreat your lordships 
to saliiet upon that state of things] that the conspiracy still exists through- 
ou L[reland—that clubs—that bodies secretly formed—that bodies among 
whom there is secret combination—that bodies trained in a certain de- 
gree to the use of arms—that bodies bound together by a description of 
organization which can easily be turned to military purposes,—that those 
bodies still exist in that country; that these require the anxious observa- 
tion and attention of Goverument; and that the Government must still 
continue in a state of preparation to resist al] the consequences which 
may result from the existence of such bodies in that country under 
management and direction of those who have already occasioned the out- 
break which we all rejoice haz been so easily put down. [Hear.] I am 
happy to learn that her Majesty’s Government will continue to attend 
to the existence of those bodies ; that they intend to consider further 
measures to preveut the recurrence of such evils in future; that they will, 
if possible, prevent the repetition of such conspiracies and combinations 
throughout the country, and make every effort to put down their evil 
consequences. In that contest | am convinceu your lordships will trust 
to Her Majesty’s Government doing everything that is called for to main- 
tainorder. {[Hear, hear. 

Lord MONTEAGLE adverted to what he regarded as the inefficient 
working of the existing Arms Act. When one district was proclaimed 
the arms were transterred to another; and so it happened that Wicklow, 
which did not in itself require the application of the act, had yet owing 
to its proximity to Dublin, been brought under its operation. Every one 
acugainted with Ireland was aware that for the last two years the arming 
of the peasantry had gone on as actively as the arming of the dockyard 
battallions in this country; while there was scarcely a gentleman in the 
district with which he himself was connected who had not been di- 
vested of arms. At present there was but one feeling among those peo- 
ple in Lreland who were well affected to Her Majesty’s Government, that 
the most eifective measures which could be taken for the purpose of 
calling in arms were those which were most required. A permanent 
law for that country with respect to arms ought to be considered by Par- 
liament. (Hear, hear.) The present ought not to be regarded as an ex- 
ceptional case; it was not enough to have a long discussion on the subject 
every second or third year; but restrictions on the possession of arms in 
Ireland ought to be the permanent law of the land. In assiug, he 
should take the opportunity to express the satisfaction with which he had 
heard the observation of the noble and learned lord on colonization. It 
had been stated on the highest authority, that the present rebellion in 
Ireland might be considered at an end; and he was happy to hear that it 
had been brought to an end by the gallant police-force, which well de- 
served all the praise bestowed upon its exertions. It ought not to be 
forfgotten that they were supported by a strong military force; and that 
the wise precautionary measures of the Government had pre the 
way for eventual success in the suppression of insurrection. Allusion had 

n made on a former occasiun to the 7 athy ey to exist in the 
United States with the disaffected in Ire dos: ; but so different a state of 
feeling with respect to this country, existed, as he understood, in the Uni- 
ted States, that when the apprehended outbreak of April last was pre- 
vented there was no nation on the tace of the earth who felt more sincere 
delight at the manner in which the danger of that period was eur- 
mounted than the sounder portion of the citizens of the United States. 

The motion was then agreed to. 
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ther is, nor has been any possibility of its success. The most rabid of 
the rebel journals, the Felon and the Nation, are put down. The clubs 
are dissolved. Large quantities of arms have been seized. More are sought. 
The disaffection remains, but the cause of order is triumphant. 


The New-York Tribune of Monday last gave; indeed, the above particu- 
lars, but added thereto a postscript exclusively its own. The Editors 
aunounced that they had received authentic information of a great battle 
fought between the Irish patriots and the English troops, in which the 
latter were defeated, and 5,000 of them bit the dust. We will not add 
our mite of ridicule to all that has been unsparingly heaped upon the 
Tribune on this occasion by the most respectable portion of the Ameri- 
can press. Some speak of its gullibility, and some of its pious fraud— 
the latter having reference to the money drawn from the pockets of the 
labouring Irish by the circulation of this intelligence previously to a pub 
lic meeting in furtherance of the “cause.” Whether the T'ribune were 
the hoaxer or the hoaxed is matter of no concern to us, but the public may 
rely upon it, that the British Government has not the power, if it had the 
will, to conceal important intelligence. Extras and second editions are 
as common in London as in New-York, and for priority of information we 
would back the Editor of the Times against the Cabinet Ministers and 
the whole Privy Council together. The steamer preceding the Cambria 
brought us news of a hoax played in London, but not of any effort to sup- 
press the news, however unpalatable it might have been. With the 
speeches in and out of Parliament—with the reports and correspondence 
of the press, all teeming with accounts of the insubordination and rebel- 
lious feeling of certain portions of the Irish peasantry—before them for 
months past, how any one can speak of suppression of facts passes our 
comprehension. 

Lord Brougham dearly loves to play the schoolmaster amongst his 
Peers. In some remarks upon Ireland in a recent debate, which we give 
above, he hitches on a few words of parting advice to the Lords in anti- 
cipation of their breaking up, advises them to go home, be good boys, 
and study during the holidays the subject of Colonization. It is to be 
hoped they will profit by the hint. 








News from India will be found on a subsequent page. 





A change has come over the face of affairs in Northern Italy. The 
Austrians, by a well combined series of movements, have not only regain- 
ed the upper hand, but have driven the Piedmontese across the Mincio. 
At the last accounts King Charles Albert was in full retreat to Cremona ; 
but so severely has he been handled in several successive engagements 
that be has been at last compelled to apply formally for French interven- 
tion. This is the important news of the day. The Chamber of Deputies 
at Turin, in consequence of the threatening aspectof affairs, has resigned 
all semblance of liberal government into the hands of the King. Their 
decree, dated July 29, is thus worded : 

“In consequence of the ne necessity that instant power should be exercised 
for the defence of the state, by means the most — and most efficacious, the 
Chamber resolves that the government of the King shall be invested during the 
war of independence, with all power, legislative and executive ; it shall, at once, 
by Royal decrees, and under ministerial res ibility (the constitutional institu- 
tions excepted) make all laws necessary for the safety of the country and its insti- 
tutions. ”’ 

The Sardinian troops appear to have fought gallantly, but the wary 
tactician, Radetsky, has out-manceuvred and overwhelmed them. 

With respect to French interference nothing was known to have been 
decided when the Cambria sailed. It was rumoured and believed, that 
General Cavaignac had declined to send an army to the assistance of 
Charles Albert, urging upon him rather that he should submit to the joint 
friendly mediation of France and Great Britain. On the decision of this 
momentous question much of the future destiny of Europe seems to 
hang. The commencement of the disasters of Charles Albert is thus de- 
scribed in the correspondence of the London Express :— 


On the night of the 22d—23d, while a violent storm was bursting over Villa: 
franca, a Campagna, and Sena, the Austrians made a furious attack upon 





The Cambria, Cunard steamer of the 5th inst., arrived in this port on 
Saturday last after our whole edition was mailed and distributed. 


The majority of our readers will have learned from other sources the 
entire failure of the great Irish rebellion at the date of the last accounts. 





the Pied troops and their allies, which were stationed at and dispersed 
about those places. The Austrians had muffled the wheels of their cannon-car- 
riages, &c. and the horses’ feet. They came trom Verona, about 8,000 in number, 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery. The surprise was complete, and argues but 
little prudence, ordinary foresight, and caution on the part of the Piedmontese off- 
cers: the latter did not discover the enemy's approach till they were actually at- 
tacked. That part of the Piedmontese line extenuing from Villafranca to Sena was 
| guarded by the regiment of Savoua, and about 1,300 Tuscans, who had but ree 





ry Junr , editor of the Northern Reporter, Mr. Taaffe, a barrister’ of Dublin, | reg, 


cently joined the army, distributed about in small detached parties. 
was taken by the Ausirians, who set fire to it, intending to burn it to the 
The Piedmontese, taken by surprise, were without command, and over 
~ gay o emmeten back on every point, About 100 of the Tuscang wore t 
) & Piedmontese General, and many officers, Piedmontese and Tuscan. T 
Austrians committed the most terrible raveges—slaying, burni 
every place they came to. Al the troops were in the hood of Cas- 
telnuove, Mozambano &c. received orders to retire within the ifications of Pes- 
chiera, up to which place the Austrians pursued them, and even beyond, as far as 
cae a a Albert’s army advanced in ‘wo corps from his 
quarters a armirolo upon Villafranca, another corps to cover 
blockade of Mantua, which is oa Twas enon ee x ~* 
The attack was impetuous, pas the resistance great, but the valour of the Pied- 
montese prevailed, and all the positions were for a moment in their hands, but 
the Austrians were reinforced by drafts from their battalions on the Mincio, 
the Piedmontese were driven back. Not daunted by this reverse, the gallant band 
of Charles Albert re-formed at the foot of the heights, and again ‘advanced, carry: 
ing everything before them ; but on the hills they were agai i 
forces, and the battle hung for some time in suspense. The 
from five in the morning till five in the evening. As usual, 
and no care had been taken to provide for a 
ment Radetsky, who seemed to have calculated ev i 
cision, advanced from Verona, at the head of 20,000 men 
Venice, Vicenza, Padua, and the whole of the Venetia, and 
troops on the flank of the exhausted Sardinians, while A 
in front, Charles Albert was compelled to yield victory, for 
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ed battle, and to retire on Villafranca. During the battens of fight ustoza, 
the King and his two sons, and the regiment of carbineere wae — 
bien, — om but Mette oe - Gorey meee a dash at this moment o 
actual pe gallantly tles rt and i beaten 
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King abandoned Villafranca and crossed the Mincio to Goito. 





Frankfort as their representative during the sitting of the German Diet. 
We trust his Lordship inherits some of his father’s sagacity and fitness 
for diplomacy. His post is an important one. The Diet has refused to 
enter upon a pledge relative to the independence of Posen, or that of 
Poland. Their course with Denmark and the Duchies, between which 
the truce has expired without the armistice being concluded, is matter of 
great moment. They are not unlikely to quarrel also with Holland and 
Belgium ‘about the Duchies of Limburg and Luxembourg; whilst if 
France interfere in Italy, who can say whether the influence of the Re- 
geut may not throw the weight of Germany into the Austrian ecalet 
Altogether, the aspect of European affairs is grave, if not gloomy. We 
should not forget tc mention that symptoms of an anti-free trade policy 
are appearing in the Frankfort Diet. 





Last Saturday we mentioned M. Proudhon’s doctrines of Communism, 
They have been literally scouted by the National Assembly of France, 
and the honourable member in the plentitude of his indignation talks of 
retiring from the Chamber. It is the best thing he cando. France is 
evideutly weary of these speculative vagabonds, who would condemn, 
confiscate, appropriate, do anything in short, but work for an honest live« 
lihood. M. Proudhon could only secure one vote besides his own in the 
whole Chamber, a convincing proof that practical views are more in fa- 
vour just now in Paris than specious nostrums and theoretical speculations, 
The report to the Assembly of the Committee for inquiring into the various 
outbreaks since February last has caused great excitement. It draws 
nice distinctions between a manifestation, a conspiracy, an overt act of 
treason, and civil war, ranging the events that occurred on March 1, April 
6, May 15, and June 24, under these heads respectively. Louis Blane, 
Caussidiére, Ledru-Rollin, and Proudhon, are all more or less compro- 
mised, and will without doubt be arrested and prosecuted. Lamartine 
is not absolutely compromised, but does not appear to come out of the 
inquiry altogether with clean hands. Paris is quiet, but there is great 
excitement relative to the results of this inquiry, and also on the subject 
of intervention. It is rumoured that the National Assembly is about to 
take a month’s holiday. The papers are filled with speculations as to 
the details of the proposed Constitution, but the report has not been pre- 
sented. 





The Russian Government has put forth a manifesto, in the shape of a 
lengthy circular addressed to its numerous and most able corps of Diplo- 
matic Agents. It breathes the very spirit of Christian charity and for- 
bearance, but is of course thrown out to attract the attention of the press. 
Whether there were a postcrip appended to it, and not published, report 
does not say. The following is the latest report of the progress of the 
Cholera in Russia. 

: St, Pererssures, July 25. 

On the 2ist there were 3406 cholera patients under treatment. In the course of 
the day 256 new cases occurred, 221 recovered, 169 died. On the 22d of July 
3272 cholera patients were under treatment. in the course of the day there were 
240 new cases, 261 recovered, and 131 died. On the 23d there were 3116 cholera 

atients under treatment. On the 2ist of July Major General Woronzow and 
Major General Scotschitowski died of the cholera. On the 23d Senator and Pri 
Councillor Mordwinoff died. The cholera still assumes a very serious poatchiny’ | 
Moscow. 

The “ Buffalo Hunt” through one of the provinces of Mexico Proper, 
denounced by the National Intelligencer and indignantly repudiated 
the Union of Washington, turns out after all to have some foundation in 
fact. The New Orleans Delta has boldly thrown off the mask, and ine 
laboured article avows te defend this projected military colonisation. 
Thereupon issue is joined; and if Italy and Ireland would give us a mo- 
ment’s leisure, it might be amusing to watch, and profitable to comment 
on the opinions which this second edition of the Texas affair is already 
drawing from the press 

It is one of the enormous evils of war, that restless spirits, whose “ oc- 
cupation is gone” so soon as war is at end, cannot and will not then set 
tle down into useful and peaceable citizens. Soldiers they must still be 
—lawful if they can, lawless if they must. With such unquiet ones the 
South and West are now teeming; and they might go whithersoever 
they list without thought from us, were it not that international glaw is 
concerned in this contemplated enterprise. We watch therefore with 
considerable interest to see how this international law is to be treated. 
Will it be kept inviolate by the interference, if need be, of the constitu. 
ted authorities of the United States? Will it be violated with their con- 
nivance, guardians as they are, appointed by the People of this great Re- 
public, to uphold their rights and keep fast their faith and honour? ’ 
It is scarcely to be supposed that there are different versions of the Re- 
publican Law—one for the weak, and another for the strong—one for 
Monterey, one for Washington, and one for Buffalo. If not, the matter 
comes home to ourselves. We cannot forget that, as there is a Mexican 
frontier on the South West, so is there a Canadian frontier on the North; 
nor can we shut our ears to the rumours abroad that an expedition is 
preparing in this city to cross the latter with hostile intentions. Now al: 
though so fool-hardy am adventure could not possibly bring permanent 
harm upon any but the adventurers themselves, yet we confess we should 
rather see it nipped in the bud by a hint from the Attorney-General of the 
United States, or the Military Commandant of this district. After more 
than thirty years of peace, when the two countries haveso recently kissed 
and made friends, and when there is no difference between them but a 
trumpery question of postage, it would be too bad indeed if Great Britain 
and the United States should be drawn into a war because a few daring 
buccaneers desire to plunge the Border into confusion. Our excellent 
friends in Canada can take exceedingly good care of themselves, but we 
should regret to see them put to the trouble and expense of exterminat- 
ing any lawless invaders. If we thought we had a single reader who 
contemplates entering upon this desperate scheme, we would reprent a 
most excellent article trom the pen of an American, ‘published in the 
Albion April 4, 1846. The sabject is the military capabilities of Canada, a 
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’ point very likely to beoverlooked by hot-headed and wilful men, but which 
may chance to be some day remembered, when, in the current phrase, 
# it is too late.” 

There is a possibility, we should add, of this redoubtable scheme prov. 
ing abortive from another and a different cause. We have mentioned 
the Sierra Madre and Canada as claiming the attention of certain choice 
spirits ; but there is another El Dorado, whose name is on many tongues, 
and is repeated often by the organs that affect to speak for them. We 
mean Cuba. She, too, it seems, is destined; and in this embarras de ri- 
chesees the adventurers may be puzzled to decide. The Sierra Madre 
would be the easiest conquest, Cuba the richest, and Canada the most 
glorious. Which shall it be? 





Drayton, recently convicted at Washington, D.C., of an attempt to car- 
ry off slaves from that city, has had sentence passed upon him. It is ten 
years imprisonment in the Penitentiary for each offence. On two counts 
therefore his award is twenty years. If he be prosecuted on any more 
counts of the indictment and found guilty, he must be a Methuselah to 
serve out his term. There were seventy-one negroes abducted, making 
a penalty in Mr. Drayton’s case of 710 years! His coadjator, Sayres, the 
captain of the schooner employed, is mulcted in the sum of $200 per 
‘head, or the good round sum of $14,200 for transporting them. Time 1s 


granted for an appeal to the Supreme Court. 


On the refusal of General Shields to accept the appointment of Gover- 
nor of Oregon, the President has nominated General Lane of Indiana. 
His acceptance is spoken of as doubtful. We presume that General 
Shields sailed for Liverpool under an assumed name in the last steamer, 
as we find generally recorded in the papers that he has publicly made the 
following declaration. 

“For my own Bert, I will pledge myself here that if Ireland ever strikes for 


liberty 1 will j in the struggle, and consecrate the residue of my life to her 
ee; eek Soionetianes think ct Heaven has preserved my life for some good 


pu I know of no purpose more holy and more benevolent than that of 
Riding ia the redemption of my native land.” 


That Ireland has strack for something there can be no doubt—whether 
with the loss of five Irish lives as we believe, or with the loss of five thou- 
sand as the 7'ribune asserts. The General’s “ holy and benevolent” pledge 
is certainly redeemable. 

The following law relative to foreigners has been passed by the Con- 
gress of New Grenada :— 


“No foreigner, from the mere fact of being a foreigner, can bring any claim 
the legitimate Government of the Republic, for indemnification or reim- 
bursement for damages and losses which his interest may sustain in consequence 
of political commouons, when such damages or losses shall have caused by any 
other than the legitimate authorities. Always, however, it is understood that the 
right to proceed against a third party for every kind of indemnification is by no 
means interfered with, but will always be preserved in accordance with the usual 
laws for such proceeding provided.” 











In last Saturday’s Albion appeared an article on the proposed Washing- 
ton monument, containing some critical remarks on a design by Mr. 
Frazee, now exhibiting in the Art-Union Rooms of this city. There were 
two errors in that article which we hasten to correct. The first was 
contained in these words, “as Mr. F. is an architect and not a sculptor.” 
We should rather have said, “as the sculptured figures are of very subor 
dinate importance we will not enter upon that part of his design.” Mr. 
Frazee enjoys a high repute as a sculptor; and the Boston Atheneum 
contains a series of busts executed by him that testify to his merits. 

In the second place we spoke of the design in question as intended for 
the monument at Washington. It was planned for the Washington 
monument proposed to be erected in the city of New York. 





Mr. Banvard’s Panorama of the Mississippi has delighted and instruct 
ed thousands ; but we hear that it will shortly be packed up and carried 
to London. If really intended for exhibition in that city, we take the 
liberty of suggesting to Mr. Banvard that it would be well to bestow 
some labour upon it in the way of artistic finish ; before it pass the ordea; 
of the criticism of the great metropolis. Mr. Burford’s admirable pano- 
ramic Views have made the Loudon public somewhat fastidious in their 
taste : and no merit in the design can satisfy them, if the exccution be 
not commensurate. We should much regret if such a specimen of Ameri- 
can enterprise and talent were to failin Europe for want of time and 
care bestowed in working up its detail. These hints are meant in good 
part to Mr. Banvard, to whom we wish every success. 





On our third page, literary readers will notice with interest a trans- 
lation of a long lost manuscript by Cervantes. It is taken from Bentley’s 
Miscellany, which unfortunately leaves us in doubt whether this be a mere 
fragment, or whether the sketch be complete. From internal evidence 
one would suppose it unfinished. Benéley for September must solve the 
mystery. 

The great fire in Albany on Thursday, the 17th inst, has drawn forth 
the usual amount of sympathy from the leading men of this city. We 
call it usual, and have much pleasure in selecting suchaterm. The 
liberal assistance reciprocally afforded to sufferers in all parts of the Union, 
on all such occasions, is praiseworthy in the highest extreme. An active 
committee has been formed for the purpose of soliciting subscriptions on 
behalf of the sufferers ; and we cordially trust they will reap plentiful 
Contributions. It appears that no less than six hundred houses have been 
destroyed, the fire ranging over not less than half a mile of space. It was 
awfully rapid in its devastation, having burnt property to the amount of 
nearly two millions of dollars in the short space of five hours. The esti- 
mate of three millions which we gave last wee* was made up hastily, 
and was exaggerated. 

A large and disastrous fire has occurred at Auburn, N. Y. 











There has been some rioting at Cincinnati. Two Germans, returned 
volunteers from Mexico, were committed to jail for violence attempted 
on a very young girl. The mob became excited on hearing the facts, and 
endeavoured to break in with the intention of taking summary vengeance. 
To repulse the rioters the officers of the jail fired upon them, killing 
three and wounding seven. The military yesterday were subsequently 
called out, and remained yesterday keeping guard over the jail. 





Mr. Erastus Brooks has become associated with his brother Mr. James 
Brooks, in the proprietorship and editorial conduct of the Express news- 
paper of this city. True to American principles, and Ame. ican interests, 
we yet gladly notice that the Ezpress does not look upon everything 
British with that jaundiced vtew that distinguishes some of our conter- 
poraries. From this addition to its force it will become more than ever 

) , Mr. Erastus Brooks being very widely known as the Washington 
Correspondent of the Express under the signature of BE. B. 





Deatn oF J. W. Hammonv, Esa.—We have to announce, with deep re- 
gret, the death of this celebrated comedian. Mr. Hammond has fallen a 
victim to the common summer complaint, so frequently fatal to new ar- 
rivals in this city. We understand that a wife and seven children are left 
to mourn their unexpected bereavement. Mr. Hammond was the brother- 
in-law of Douglas Jerrold. It will afford his family and friends some con- 
solation to learn, that Mr. Hammond met the kindest attention from his 
professional brethren here, during his illness, and that the Masonic frater- 
nity, of which he was a member, undertook the task of consigning his 
remains to the earth with becoming honours. 


Mr. Edmuad A. Grattan has been appointed to succeed his father Mr. T. 
C. Grattan, as her Britannic Majesty’s Consul for the state of Massachu- 
setts. : 

The Moravian Singers, a new set of claimants for public favour, give 
their first Concert on Monday at the Apollo Rooms. 








In consequence of the great fire in Albany, the Canada mail was de- 
ranged last week, and we received the {first of the following letters too 
late for our impression. We give it to-day, however, rather than break 
the thread of our Canadian correspondence. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 


MontreAt, 15th August, 1848. 


Notwithstanding the threats of invasion hurled at us in many an intense 
oration from beyond the line 45, we are here quite in a state of Sybarite 
indolence enjoying the dolce far niente with as much carelessness as if the 
fifty thousand rifles, whereof we hear so much, were not pointed at our 

evoted heads, or as if Montreal was not to be burnt to the ground, and 
the plough-share of ruin prepared to run its riggs over it. This apathy, no 
doubt, is one of the deadening effects of British tyranny, which so par- 
alyses the feelings of those unhappy beings who groau under it—that 
they have even lost the faculty of being frightened whenthey ought to be. 

ut though the people are taking matters so coolly. the government are 
‘ery properly pas 8 preparations to meet any contingency that might 


like the present. It is said that several Provincial corps are to be imme- 
diately organised and armed, and the military authorities are quietly put- 
ting every assailable point into a state of defence. We learn from Que- 
bec that [rish clubs have been formed there, and are drilling in brick- 
yards and hogyards; that some mischievous loblolly boys have driven 
nails into the touch-holes of some of the cannon on the ramparts; and in 
this city, the authorities are in possession of samples of pikes which have 
been manufactured in Griffintown, the St. Giles of Montreal, in considera- 
ble numbers. The facts may appear ominous of mischief to persons at a 
distance; but here we care very little about them; and, for myself, be- 
ing naturally not much of an alarmist, I consider the whole a fi-fo-fam 
affair which will end in smoke, or what is about the same thing in afew 
speeches full of sound and fury signifying nothing, At the very worst, 
in vulgar parlance, what cannot be cured must be endured. 

Lady Elgin is still at Beaumont, and I regret to learn that her ladyship 
has derived no benefit from her visit to that place. It is repcrted, and 
very generally believed, that the Governor General has asked leave from 
the Imperial Government to go to England in consequence of thestate of 
Lady Elgin’s health, and that he has received the required permission. 
Some say that he has only asked for leave of absence for a few months, 
while others assert that he is about to resign this Government altogether, 
and that Sir George Grey, his successor, is now on his way to Canada 
from the West Indies. The first report is more like the truth, though I 
should suppose that nothing short of the most urgent necessity would 
induce Lord Elgin to leave this country at a moment like the present. 

Several members of the Cabinet are still out of town, oh the only 
piece of news connected with them that I have lately learned is that on 
the return of the absent ministers a demand is to be made by them to 
have anew Editor appointed to tne Government “ organ” the Pilot, for- 
merly conducted by Mr. Inspector General Hincks. This paper has, 
somehow or other contrived to quarrel with most of the papers support- 
ing the present administration in Upper Canada, and the course it has 
pursued with respect to Irish politics has been, to say the least of it, 
somewhat extraordinary in a journal supposed to express the views of 
Her Majesty’s official advisers and faithtul Counsellors for this Province, 
not to mention that one of the said advisers and counsellors is still said 
to be the real proprietor of the Pilot, and certainly has it wholly under 
his control. 

It is supposed that the Provincial Parliament will meet in November. 

Nothing further has transpired regarding the elevation of Mr. Sullivan 
to the seat on the Bench, vacant by the death of Judge Jones. It was 


Customs at Quebec, in place of the present incumbent, who is about to 
retire owing to bad health. But this is undoubtedly one of the thousand 
and one reports which idle Quidnuncs set afloat for want of amneane 
better todo. Mr. Baldwin is, I am told, opposed to these ministeria 
movements and changes, and has declared that in his opinion no person 
ought to accept any other office while in the Ministry. This certainly 
would be an honest course; but as often happens with Mr. Baldwin's 
views, more moral than practical. If Sebervel from taking other situa- 
tions as long as they were Ministers, Members of the Cabinet would 
easily find a way to do that indirectly which they could not do directly. 

The Provincial Debentures are, so far, answering well. They have 
been a great relief to the Government; but owing to the state of our 
money market, they will, I suspect, be at a heavy discount should a lar- 
ger amount be issued than is required for the payment of duties. Be- 
yond that point they will nearly cease to be current until money becomes 
more plentiful with us and people contented to receive 6 per cent inter- 
est for it, which is not near what it is now worth. 

Mr. Papineau has met with a great misfortune: one of his pet grie- 
vances has been all but smothered in the cradle. A census has lately 
been taken of the Provinces, the result of which shows that the popu- 
lation ot Lower Canada is about 770,000, while that of Upper Canada is 
over 700,000, the difference being ouly between 60,000 and 70,000 souls. 
So you see Mr. Papineau’s hopes of getting an overpowering majority of 
representatives from Lower Canada into the Assembly, on the basis of 
population, is not destined to be fulfilled. His figures of rhetoric, as is 
often the case with men of his stamp, cannot stand the testof the figures of 
arithmetic. It turns out, too, that the population of the upper section of 
the Province is increasing at the rate of 40,000 peraunum while the increase 
of Lower Canada is only 17,000 per annum. Consequently the popula- 
tion of the former will considerably exceed that of the latter in three or 
four years, even should the emigration from Europe be not greater than it 
is at present. One very important difficulty is thus cleared away from 
the ministerial path, and a poisoned arrow withdrawn from Papineau’s 
quiver. 

There is no truth in the report of Col. Prince’s death. 

I believe I did not state before that the Rev. Mr. De Sola, Minister of 
the Jewish Synagogue here, was lately appointed Hebrew Lecturer of 
M‘Gill College in this city. 

The Telegraph between Quebec and Halifax is now in operation to 
Father Point, the place at which vessels running up or going down the 
St. Lawrence take and discharge their Pilots. The distance from Quebec 
is about 200 miles. This will be of great advantage to the commercial 
community as giving early intelligence of vessels in the River. 

Our theatre has, for some time, been wholly diverted to the service of 
Terpsichore. The Vienuoise children closed a rather successful engage- 
ment on Saturday and are now in Quebec. Last night the Montplaisir 
Ballet troupe made their first appearance to a good house and are likely to 
draw. Madame Anna Bishop is shortly expected here from Upper Cana- 
da, a she has been delighting the natives with concord of sweet 
sounds. 

There was another attempt made last night, by the Irishmen of Mon- 
treal, to get up a Repeal meeting, but it turned out a failure. This time it 
was the moral force Repealers that were to assembie; but the Physicals 
having expressed their determination to be present and propose resolu- 
tions expressive of their own views and opposed to those prepared for 
the occasion, the former got alarmed and the affair was put off sine die. 
The Physical Force men, however, held a meeting in the street, and the 
usual quantity of treason and balderdash were poured forth by ardent 
patriots, repeating at second-hand whole columns from the National Felon 
and other Irish newspapers. There was no disturbance, with the ex- 
ception of the whole assembly having, at one period, been put to flight 
by a drunken man on a pony who came clattering up, and the cry arose 
that, the military, or the Orangemen, or both, were falling on them 
with drawn bayonets and shillelaghs. . 


Montreal, 22d August, 1848. 

It was commonly believed last week that Lord Elgin had informed the 
Executive Council that he was immediately to resign the Government of 
this country and depart for Europe. This is now contradicted, and it is 
said that his Excellency has no such intention. Lady Elgin has returned 
from Beaumont in considerably improved heatlh. It is supposed that 
her Ladyship will leave for England before the cold weather comes on. 

We were startled yesterday afternoon by the arrival of a Telegraphic 
despatch bringing us the contents of a letter from Dublin to the New- 
York Tribune, stating that rebellion had broken out in Ireland, that a 
battle had been fought in which 5,000 of the British troops had been kil- 
led by the insurgents, that several regiments had gone over to them, &c. 
The whole thing was at once declared to be a hoax, more especially as 
one of the Regiments said to haye deserted was not in Ireland, but in one 
of the ER possessions abroad. | imagine the sympathisers are ‘ raising 
the wind.’ 





arise, as there is no calculating whatkuaves and madmen may do in times [ 


bruited a few days ago that Mr. Hincks was to be appointed Collector of 





We have again tine weather, but the late rains have do ini 
to the potetens, among which the rot has appeared cohen on 

No little grumbling has been caused here by the knowledge that the 
Navigation Laws would not be repealed by British Parhament dur- 
ing its present session. It is believed however that the Queen in Council 
will take an early opportunity of removing these laws as far as 
try is concerned, until Parliament again meets. 

Nothing has as yet been done in or anizing and arming the Provincial 
corps of which I spoke in my last. The Governor-General has declined 
to act in the matter until the arrival of Sir B. D’Urban, the Commander of 
the Forces, who is still on his tour of inspection in Western Canada. [ 
perceive that the Government organ, the Pilot, professes to believe that 
some trouble may be expected from the Irish sympathisers of the State 
of New York, should a rebellion break out in Ireland; but what the 
can do more than undertake a foray into Canada and run away with 
their prey, I cannot see. This certainly would be no small evil, but it is 
to be hoped few persons would be found capable of engaging in it. 

Mr. Lafontaine has come back from Washington, he and Mr. Sullivan 
retin succeeded in the object of their mission. The American Govern- 
ment have given orders to admit Canadian produce into the country on 
the same terms that American produce is or shall be admitted into this 
Province. 

It is now said that Mr. Sullivan is not to be Judge Jones’ successor but 
that sap Vag, oo § oy rad or Mr. H. J. Boulton is to fill the vacan- 
cy on the bench. Mr. Sullivan is supposed to be waiting for the Vi 
Chancellorship of Canada West. — oa rg 

The Montreal Races have just come off. The rain has greatly iuterfer- 
ed with them, so much so, indeed, that very few have gone to see them. 

The Monplaisir Ballet troupe are still drawing large houses at the The- 
atre, and Madame Anna Bishop has given two concerts at Donigan’s Ho- 
tel which were numerously attended. She has quite charmed our Go- 
thamites. 

Business continues dull, in fact there is nothing either bought, sold, or 
shipped. The timber trade in Quebec is in an equally unsatisfacto 
state. This, however, is always an inactive portion of the summer with 
us— the lull between the spring and fall business. 

Politics are as dull as business, in fact the affairs of the mother count 
take up all our attention. There have been no attempts to get up irish 
meetings since I last wrote you. In short, Papineau is quiet, the news- 
papers are quiet, and nothing in the way of local excitement is to be got 
up for love or money. This, then, being the case, I am really compelled 
.4 on this mine epistle for want of any matter worthy of being 
chronicled. -P 


this coun- 





DOrama. 


It would appear as if a complete Theatrical revival had taken 
place in New York ; all the Summer Theatres are crowded nightly, al- 
though there is but little Gf novelty presented at either of thera calculated 
to attract audiences. 

Nis1o’s.—The vigilant manager of this establishment possesses one 
peculiar faculty, worthy of special commendation. He understands the 
character of hisaudiences. Niblo’s is unique in the theatrical world. 
The preponderance of the frequenters here, are not regular play-goers. 
It isa mere fashionable resort or a kind of popular lounge, a species of 
re-union, where a certain amount of amusement is to be served up for 
the entertainment of the visitors, the quality of which in, a strictly Drama- 
tic sense, is not to be too severely criticised. A few celebrated artists 
are necessary in the bill of fare, but the fillings in are permitted to be of 
a literally mediocre character. Niblo understands all this, and caters 
accordingly. 

During the present week, Harry and Tom Placide have been the mag- 
nets of attraction, on alternate nights with Mr. Hackett, and a succes- 
sion of excellent Houses, has testified the approbation of the public. 

The Messrs. Placide commenced their engagement on Monday, in the 
Sehool for Scandal, hastily got up and inefficiently cast. The excellence, 
however, of H. Placide’s Sir Peter Teazle can cover a multitude of de- 
fects in any cast. We well remember Placide’s first essay in this part 
with Fanny Kemble; it certainly merited shen the strictures recorded of 
it, by her satirical pen, although it now stands as perhaps one of the most 
finished specimens of this talented acter’s truly artistical performances. 
Mr. T. Placide gives more importance to Moses than we have lately been 
accustomed to see rendered to the character; and all those who remem- 
ber the rich personation of the part by Wilkinson, a few years since at 
the Park, will have their reminiscences agreeably refreshed by Mr. T. 
Placide’s embodiment. We forbear any notice of the geueral cast of this 
delightful comedy, as given on Monday night. Mr. Vandenhotf was a 
respectable Charles, and Mrs. Maeder a true old fashioned conventiona 
Lady Teazle. The scandalous coterie were sadly deficient, and indeed, 
excepting the admirable Sir Oliver of Vache, which was sterling to the 
very letter, there was not much to commend, but much to call for justly 
severe criticism. 

The Comedy of Errors was revived on Wednesday, and drew a crowd. 
ed house, to witness tke popular representation of the Two Dromios, by 
the brothers Placide. The extraordinary resemblance of these gentle- 
men so completely verifies the illusion intended by the author, that the 
performance may be deemed a theatrical curiosity. 

Mr. Hackett has appeared during the week in several of the charac” 
ters in which he has become, as it were, identified. Rip Van Winkle, 
Col. Wildfire, and Monsieur Mallet, are each unique of their kind, and 
as specimens of perfection in the histrionic art they stand alone, without 
~ompetition or successful rivalry. 

The bills announce that the French Opera troupe will shortly appear 
at thishouse. This will prove a great card for Niblo, and is perhaps the 
only available attraction that could compete with the rivalry that must 
necessarily occur when the Park and the Broadway coramence opera 
tions. 

Burton’s.—Dombey and Son has continued to be the great source of 
attraction at this house. It is decidedly one of the most succ essful pieces 
ever produced in this city, whether as regards the excellence of the act 
ing, or the happy adaptation and construction of the materiel. On Thurs- 
day anew local extravaganza was produced called ‘“ The Revolt of the 
Sextons, or the Undertaker’s Dream.” ae 

This is a local hit, on the recent movement of the sextons in this city. 
The author has availed himself of the use of allegorical aids. Cholera, 
yellow fever, asthma, ague, intemperance, and a list of other “human 
ills,” assist the sextons in their grave trade. New York is attacked by 
this united force, and Hygeia and her attendant train come to the rescue. 
The piece is beautifully put upon the stage, but it 1s pointless and 
vapid ; Mrs. Brougham as Hygeia, and Nickerson a8 & drunken ane, 
did all they could to render their parts effective, but no efforts could give 
so weak a production any long lived popularity. 


Broapway Tueatre.—This magnificent establishment re-opens on 
Monday next with Mr. Forrest. During the recess, the house has been re- 
painted and improved. A new entrance on Broadway, to the upper boxes 
and gallery has been constructed, and the whole interior arrangements of 
the house present now a perfect uniformity of elegant and tasteful magnifi- 
cence, : 

We are given to understand that the stock company has been materially 
altered and strengthened, and that engagements have been effected with 
artists of established reputation, both here and in Europe, so as to insure 
a succession of talent, novelty and variety during to whole season. We 
are happy to see that Mr. Rufus Blake is retained as stage-manager, @ 
situation that he has proved himself so eminently capable of sustaining 


Park Tueatre.—The extensive alterations and improvements in this 
time hououred establishment, are nearly completed, and it is the intene 
tion of Mr. Hamblin to re-open the house on Monday week. 
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of New Works. 

Tus Srasiuanps axp Tuer Country. By R Ford.—TRaveLs 1N 
penv. By Dr. J J. Von Techudi.—Heavtone Hatt, and NigHTMARE 
Avstt—Eoruey.—These are new editions of booxs all stamped with 
public approbation. They are put out in very neat style by Mr. G. P. 
Putnam, and form a part of his ‘‘ Choice Library.” The first is probably 
the best and most readable account of the manners and customs of the 
modern Spaniards that ever issued from the press. Mr. Ford does not 
expatiate on the romantic and charming scenery of Spain, upon ite Roman 
Antiquities and Moorish Architecture—this he leaves to others ; but every 
class of Spaniard, from the Hidalgo to the Figaro, has his portrait struck 
off, ably, and we think with truth. Amongst the people of Western Eu- 
rope none show so little the progress of civilization. Travel into the in- 
terior of Spain, and you find yourself in the land of Cervantes; if Don 
Quixotes do not meet you with visor down and lance couched, you shall 
assuredly not fail to stumble upon Sancho Panzas. Since so large a 
portien of Europe is gradually becoming assimilated through railroads 
and steamboats, and Charters and Constitutions, it must be inexpressibly 
refreshing to meet with some vestige of the olden time in the habits of 
every day life. Commend us to a posada and our souvenirs of Gil Blas ; 
but ifthat may not be, Mr. Ford’s lively little book will cheat us into the 
belief that we have our foot upon Spanish soil, and see with our own eyes 
the quaint sights of that goodly country. 


Of Von Tschudi’s Travels in Peru,” extracts have formerly appeared in 
the Albion, the best testimony to our opinion of its merits. It is a 
most carefully-written book, the result of the painstaking observation of 
aclever and able writer. Prescott’s “Conquest of Peru” gave many 
readers their first knowledge of that country in the olden days, and under 
the exciting scenes of Spanish Conquest. Tschudi’s work will answer 
well for following up the information thus gained. The two together 
admirably picture Peru, as it was, and as it is. 


Peacock’s satirical tales, “ Headlong Hall and Nightmare Abbey,” have 
retained their popularity for a period of thirty years. Small in bulk, 
they are large in thought: and cannot and will not be smothered under 
the ponderous heap of tomes that every day and every hour brings 
forth. 


“ Eothen” needs no recommendation. It has been read extensively, 
much. criticised, and universally approved. The keen observation, and 


the racy style that distinguish it will secure it a permanent place on the 
shelvee of every well-stocked library. 


Notices 


Literary Sxetcnes, anv Lerrers or Cuarntes Lamp. By 7’. N. Tal- 
fourd. New York, 1848. Appletons. The author of “Ion” has one most credita- 
ble and distinctive feature in his character, rarely exhibited to such extent 
by men of his own position in public life. With high repute and extensive 
practice at the Bar, with a parliamentary name, and no mean eminence 
as a cultivator of the Muses, Serjeant Talfourd totally loses sight of him- 
self in his reverence for some of his contemporaries, and delights above 
all things in compelling the world to do them honour. Lamb is one of 
his household gods; Wordsworth is his Magnus Apollo; and by speech 
and writing he sets forth their praises. His last effort in this honourable 
cause is the bringing out the above book, which he calls the “ Fina! 
Memorials of Charles Lamb, never before published.” Talfourd’s motives, 
both for doing, and for leaving undone, show so clearly the simplicity of 
his faith in Lamb, and his earnest desire that the public should appre- 
eiate him, that we cannot refrain from publishing his preface entire—the 
more willingly as we know there are many readers who never read a 
preface at all when it appears in its proper place. 


Nearly twelve years have elapsed since the Letters of Charles Lamb, accom- 

panied Ly such slight sketches of his Life as might link them cere oni | 
= the circumstances to which they refer, were given tothe world. In the Pre- 
ace to that work, reference was made to letters yet remaining unpublished, and 
to a period whena more complete estimate might be formed of the singular and 
delightful character of the writer than was there presented. That period has 
arrived. Several of his friends, who might possibly have felt a moment's pain at 
the publication of some of those effusions afkdanes, in which they are sportive- 
ly mentioned, have been removed by death ; andthe dismissal of the last, and to 
the dearest of all, his sister, while it has brought to her the repose she sighed 
for ever since she lost him, has released his biographer from a Nifficulty which 
hus hitherto prevented a due appreciation of some of his noblest qualities. Her 
most lamentable, but most innocent agency in the event which consigned her for 
life to his. protection, forbade the iareteetion of any letter, or allusion to any inci- 
dent, which might ever, in the long and dismal twilight of consciousness which 
she endured, shock her by the recurrence of long past and terrible sorrow ; and 
the same consideration for her induced the suppression of every passage which 
referred to the malady with which she was ones life at intervals afflicted, 
Although her death had removed the objection to a reference to her intermittent 
suffering, it still left a momentous  escrnag whether even then, when no relative 
remained to be affected by the disclosure, it would be right to unveil the dreadful 
calamity which marked one of its earliest visitations, and which, though known 
te most of those who were intimate with the surviving sufferers, had never been 
publicly associated with their history. When, however, I reflected that the truth, 
while in no wise affecting the gentle excellence of one of them, casts new and 
solemn lights on the character of the other ; that while his frailties have received 
an ample share of that indulgence which he extended to all human weaknesses, 
their chief exciting cause has been hidden ; that his moral stren and the extent 
of his self-sacrifice have been hitherto unknown to the world ; I felt that to deve- 
he 4 all which is essential to the just appreciation of his rare excellence, was due 
dicey and to the public. rhile I still hesitated as to the extent of disclos- 
’ - : ful for this purpose, my lin ering doubts were removed by the appearance 

- ~- nies of the melancholy event, with all the details capable of being 
Sae an the newspapers of the time, in the “ British Quarterly Review,’ 
= + di — of the passage, extracted thence, through several other journals. 
— ro sei, no doubt could remain as to the propriety of publishing the 

ceradped am tn this event, eminently exalting the characters of himself and his 
ee ale any ing the reader to judge of the sacrifice which fellowed it. 

BX suecd —_ hehe ed myself of the opportunity of introducing some letters, the 
one rt ae publishing w ich has been obviated by the same great healer, Time ; 
7 ‘ ing others which I deemed too trivial for the public eye, when the whole 
breeaoty before me, collected by Mr. Moxon from the distinguished cor- 
wha o Lamb, who kindly responded to his request for permission to make 
bo - ic sharers in their choice epistolary treasures. The appreciation which 
etters already published, both in this country and America—perhaps even 
ee eee in America than in England—have attained, and the interest 
whic io ghtnns fragments of Lamb’s correspondence, which have accidental 
cancers in other quarters, have excited, convince me that some letters which t 
withheld, as doubting their worthiness of the public eye, will not now be unwel- 
fate There is, indeed, scarcely a note—a notele-—(as he used to call his very 
© letters) Lamb ever wrote, which has not some tinge of that quaint sweetness. 
some hint of that peculiar union of kindness and whim, which dis ish him 
a other poets and humorists. 1 donot think the reader will complain that— 
th some very slight exceptions, which personal considerations still render neces- 
sary—I have made him a partaker of all the epistolary treasures which the gene 
re — | of Lamb's correspondents placed at Mr. Moxon's disposal, 

When] first considered the materials of this work, I purposed to combine them 
with a new edition of the former volumes ; but the consideration that such a course 
> eg be unjust to the possessors of those volumesinduced me to present them to 

Public ina separate form. In accomplishing that object, I have felt the diffi- 

. © igor rasan sitiee tas 80 as to i ped eir attendant circumstances in- 

, without into repetition of pa 8 in the previous biography. 

My &ttempt has been to make these volumes cahetdiory to the former, cok ols 

complete in themselves; but I fear its imperfection will require much indulgence 

from the reader. The italics and capitals used in printing the letters are ways 

of the writer; and the little passages sometimes prefixed to letters, have 
printed as in the originals, 

In venturing to ames some notices of Lamb’s deceased companions, I 
have been impelled org by a desire to explain any allusion in the letters which 
mien be misunderstood y those who are not familiar with the fine ries of 

amb’s affection, and partly by the hope of giving some faint notion of the entire 


sircle with which Lamb is associeted in the recollection of a few survivors. 
London, July, 1848. T. N.T. 


The terrible event to which Talfourd refers was Mary Lamb’s assassi 
Ration of her mother, during one of the fits of insanity to which she was 
wabject. The following is Charles Lamb’s account of it in a letter to 
Ooleridge. The date should be September, 1796 :— 

. M D . aah . . 2 
an Sok ee ein or some of my friends, or the public papers, by 


family. 1 will cnly give eyo of the terrible calamities that have fallen on our 


ater the outlines ;— i i 
ef insanity, has been the death of ber el whys Spe glow caly iS 









enough 
from whence I fear she must be removed toan hospital. God has 
my senses,—I eat, and drink, and sleep, and have my judgment, I 
sound. My poor father was a and I am left to take care of him 
and my aunt. Mr. Norris, of the Blue-coat School, has been very very kind to 
us, we have no other friend ; but, thank God, I am very calm and composed, 
and able to dothe best that remains to do. Write as religious a letter as i- 
ble, butno mention of what is gone and done with. With me “ the former thi 
are passed away,” and I have something more to do than to feel. 

God Almighty have us well in His keeping. C. Lame. 


The deep attachment of Lamb to his sister and their lengthened so- 
journ together, are facts by no means new; but that this awful catas- 
trophe did not, from the first, for one moment affect his feelings towards 
her is a convincing proof ot the superiority of his nature to that of the 
common herd of mankind. The subject is tov painful to pursue, but we 
doubt if one in a thousand under such circumstances would have 
risen, and without an effort, above those repulsive feelings, which Nature 
seems to have implanted in us. We could give many extracts from this 
charming little volume, but the “ quaint sweetness” of Charles Lamb is 
happily too well-known to need it. 

Tue American Review. August. 1848. This journal, one of the ex- 
ponents of the American Whigs, is well conducted in its literary depart- 
ment. The present number is distinguished by an elaborate criticism of 
the Divina Commedia of Dante, with some most interesting remarks on 
his life and genius. 


SaINe war 


Story or tHe Peninsutan War. By the Marquis of Londonderry. 
New York. 1848. Harpers. We have here in one thick but small octavo 
volume a concise and well written account of the great Peninsular cam- 
paign that terminated in 1814 with the battle of Toulouse. The details 
may, we think, be relied on; but there is a want of clearness about the 
editor’s preface that leaves us very much in the dark as to what the edi- 
tor, and what the Marquis, had to do with making up the book. We 
commend to those who want a subject for a review or magazine article 
the question “ What is an Editor?” illustrated by some instances floating 
about in modern libraries, wherein there is little trace of the Editor be- 
yond the title-page. We often find anonymous productions edited by 
celebrities. In the case before us the author is well-known, but the 
Editor lies perdu. 


Vanity Farr. By W. M. F. Thackeray. New York. 1848. Harpers. 
This is the second part of a work that we highly commended two or 
three weeks since. Thackeray in his walk may make Dickens look to 
his laurels, 

arvana 


JENNY LIND. 


Jenny Lind, on Saturday night, July 29, added another to her list of 
characters—that of Elvira in the Puritani. Although treading upon a 
ground in which Grisi has accomplished some of her most brifliant tri- 
umpbs, the all-fascinating Swede preserved her repute, and afforded vast 
and anreserved delight. Itis not that she challenges comparison with 
Grisi in those features of glittering and wondrous art which belong so spe- 
cifically to the latter, and which will always command the admiration of 
the listener, but that she gives a direct novelty to the impersonation, in- 
vesting it with the traits of simple and delicate womanhood inseparable 
from herself, and which colour the dramatic progress with charming truth, 
modesty, and naturalness. Her singing exhibited all those physical and 
intellectual beauties which have been described by so many pens and 
brought forth such quantities of euphuistic criticism. We hardly care to 
select any particular passage for remark; indeed, it would be difficult to 
do so, for she displayed her gifts with equal grace iu all cases—her exquisite 
sostenuto touches filling the ear every now and then, and exacting those 
murmurs of applause which bespeak the irrepressibleness and sincerity 
of the tribute. Had the representative of Waiton been an artist more fa- 
voured by Apollo than he was, the performance of the impassioned “ A te, 
o cara,” the have been unexceptionably lovely, for Jeuny’s “ dulcet and 
harmonious breath” marked out the adhe with the rarest sweetness, 
and added that peculiar richness to the ensemble which can only come 
from voices of this velutata complexion. This well-balanced quartette was 
loudly encored, though the most forcible expressions of public delight 
took place at the conclusion of the dainty polacca—the often-hummed 
“Son vergin vezzosa”-which Jenny gave with unexampled attractiveness. 
The playful gaiety of the music was Souney explained by the acting, 
for the Seonliee delivered it with a dalliant lightness and transport well 
calculated to invite the idolatry of the spectators, while the feathery me- 
chanism of the ornaments demanded likewise immediate sympathy for 
the singer. Nothing could be more comely and winning, and Jenny's 
glory was great. The several duetts in which Elvira is engaged with the 
benevolent old Puritan Giorgio, and her lover, were also rendered by her 
with the clearness of detail, the purity of intonation, the exuberance of 
feeling, which make up the perfection about which the world raves. 
Her acting throughout was beyond all praise. We have seen in the Lucia 
with what painful vraisemblance she can portray the madness of a wounded 
spirit. In the Pwrifani we have another chapter of the same infirmity, pre- 
senting similiar claims upon the reverence as an exemplification of mas- 
terly and finely studied art. The spectator on Saturday night watched 
her spell-bound, as it were. And beautifully did she a the agony of 
the moment when the nrst suspicion of her lover’s infidelity breaks upon 
her mind : the sudden change of deportment from violence to calm—from 
a quick and anxious restlessness to vacancy and indifference—was an 
effective stroke ; and, conjoined with the a of the soliloquy 
which falls unconsciously frum her lips, produced the deepest sensation. 
The whole of the mad scene which takes place in the following act was 
elaborated with like judgment; and the florid “Qui la voce,” and the 
other melodies of pretty flow, which Bellini has provided as types of 
lyrical insanity, were accompanied by a dramatic interpretation of singu- 
lar nicety and purpose. The gush of wildand gentle music was much, 
but the sadness of the sentiment was more. The situation, in short, was 
illustrated as strongly as possible; and the pallid aspect of the poor 
heroine as she warbled the “unstained thoughts "of happier hours, pre- 
sented a picture of maidenly wretchedness, powerfully and impressively 
affecting. In a word, the successof Jenny was complete, and demonstra- 
tions of a more than usually vivid kind established it beyond the shadow 
of doubt. She was called for after each act, and two or three separate 
times at the final fall of the curtain The shower of complimentary bou- 
quets was also copious. 

The Giorgio of Lablache wore all its old marks of unique excellence ; 
and the Ricciardo of Coletti was a personation of dignity and merit. Gar- 
doni strove to do justice to the part of Arturo, ont occasionally distin- 
guished himself honourably—though the struggles this polished and ele- 

t singer is compelled to make against the oppressions of physical de- 
ility are unhappily but too apparent. 

In the brilliant audience we noticed her Imperial Highness the Arch- 
duchess Maria Beatrice of Austria, the Duke and Duchess Medina Sidonia, 
his Highness the Conde de Montemolin, Don Ferdinand of Spain, the 
Marquis de Villa Franca, his Royal Highness Prince Leopold of Naples, 
Prince Louis Napoleon, Prince Metternich, and the Duke of Wellington. 


—————————_— 


INTER-COLONIAL COMMUNICATION. 
TORRES STRAITS. 


A short time since there was published, by order of Parliament, the 
Report of the Hydrographer of the Admiralty, on the pro route 
through Torres Straits, for steamers conveying the Australian mails. 
The document states;— 

“ It is now acknowledged by every one that adirect intercourse b 
steam between England and that group of colonies, of which Sydney 1s 
the centre, would in ashort time doub!e their capital, their population, 
and their produce, and the only questions are, which will be the best line 
to carry it, and how it can be most econonmically maintained ? Three- 
fourths of the whole distance are already performed by the Hong-Kong 
mail to Singapore; and if the Sydney mails were to branch off from that 
port, and take the eastern line by Batavia and Torres Straits, they would 
traverse smooth water seas where a e is certain at all seasons ; they 
would at once supersede the steamer which the Dutch now run from 
Java to meet our packets: and they would likewise produce direct com- 
munication between Australia and China, as well as the three presidencies 
of India, which would be as beneficial to all those places as ucrative to 
the carriers. From Sydney the mails would be forwarded tothe neigh- 
bouring settlements without delay, as there isa regular overland post to 
Melbourne, and another thence to Adelaide. Steamers now ply regular- 


to snatch the knife out of her grasp. She is at present ina madhouse, 





River and New 


_ The Report then urges the Lords of the Admiralty to recommend this 
improved, | communication of the above thriving and important set- 
tlements with the mother country ; and this to be effected by a sufficient 
number of steam-vessels, of competent power, and by the Singapore and 
Batavian route. 

The survey of Torres Straits has been a labour of very considerable in- 
terest. It will be sufficient to premise that they are situated between the 
most north-eastern part of Australia and the southern coast of Papua, or 
New Guinea. The latter country had hitherto only been seen from a dis- 
tance, and not been visited by navigators, on account ef the numerous 
dangers with which itis beset. 

Her Majesty’s surveying schooner Bramble, as tender to her Majesty's 
ship Fly, lett England in May, 1843, under the command of CaptainF. P. 
Blackwood, R.N., and a narrative of the Fly’s voyage has been published 
by Mr. Jukes. The Fly returned to England, and was paid o in June, 
1846 ; the Bramble remaining to continue the survey, until her Ma, . 
ship Rattlesnake, under the command of Captain Stauley, R.N., arrived at 
Sydney, when the former was paid off, Pints rats yo | and attached to 
the latter (her former commander, Lieutenant Yule, still ining) ; 
and they are at the present moment employed, prosecuting their impor- 
tant and arduous duty. 

Some portion of the narrative alluded to is worth attention. 

On the 10th of April, 1846, the Bramble sighted the coast of New 
Guinea, and discovered very high land, afterwards called Mount Victoria, 
which proved tobe from 10,000 to 11,000 feetin elevation. The coast— 
which, to the eastward, had been found very flatand swampy-was here mo- 
derately high, and backed by mountains of magnificent loftiness and beau 
and there were many villages, embowered in cocoa-nut trees, pothemn 
along the shore This discovery is thus described by one of the officers = 
“ At daybreak, as the sun was rising, was very much struck with 
grandeur of some very distant mountains, in a south-eastern directica— 
one in particular, the outline of whose summit was only visible above 
the intervening clouds. Immense ranges of mountains were also distinct- 
ly visible on this side of it, extending in a NW. and SE. direction. It is 
seldom the sun has discovered to my sight so splendid a scene as here 
presented itself ; but ina few minutes, when the sun’s disc ap , the 
spectable vanished, leaving only inferior cloud-topped mountains visible, 

together with the rich undulating foreground.” 

Shortly afterwards was seen an exceedingly strange sail. This, on 
being approached within a proved to be a gigantic double canoe, 
from 50 het to 60 in length, keptapart and together by a platform, from 
15 to 20 feet broad, which extended nearly the whole length of the 
canoes, the after end being square with the sterns of the boats ; and six 
or eight feet of this being left clear for the three steersmen, who gui 
the vessels with three long paddles over the stern. With the e 
of this part of the platform, the whole was covered by a strong, well- 
built house, made of cane; the roof being flat. and about five or six feet 
above the platform. This roof also answered the purpose of an upper 
deck. The extraordinary craft was propelled by large mat sails, each 
spread between two bamboo masts, supported by diagonal poles fore and 
att, on either side ; the mast-heads being from 20 to 30 feet asunder. 
Besides these two large sails, the canoe fad other smaller square-sails, 
suspended from the principal masts; and there was likewise a a 
forward. The spars and rigging were ornamented with flags and stream- 
ers. There were about 40 or 50 persons upon the roof, several of whom 
were stringing their bows, but this was the only indication o: hostility, 
Whence this odd craft came and whither bound, was not ascertained. 

On the evening of the 16th, the Bramble anchored under a bluff head- 
land, to which was given the name of — Possession ; from whence 
Mr. Yule commenced his triangulation; and this brings us to another ad- 
venture. 

At 10 a.m. a party proceeded towards the shore (to obtain astronomical 
observations, ) consisting of Lieutenant Yule, Mr. Wright, five seamen, 
and one marine, in the first gig ; Mr. Pollard, Mr. Sweatman, five seamen, 
and one marine, in the second gig; both boats being well armed, and 
perfectly equipped to meet hostilities. On approaching the shore, they 
found their landing es pe by a heavy surf. The first gig was then an- 
chored, and the second gig veered in from her through the surf; and with 
great epee Lieutenant Yule, Mr. Sweatinan, three seamen, and one 
marine landed, keeping the instruments dry. __ 

Having made the necessary observations, Lieutenant Yule next pro- 
ceeded to hoist the union jack, and take possession of the country (in the 
name of her Majesty Queen Victoria,) which was acknowledged with 
three hearty cheers. The party then prepared to re-embark ; but im the 
attempt, the second gig was swamped, and everything in her (inelu 
the arms) lost, except the quintant and chronometer; the boat itse 
being with difficulty saved by being towed outside the surf by the other 
gig, which proceeded to attract the attention of the Castlereagh, the 
Bramble’s tender. Meanwhile, her commander, Lieutenant Aird, 2 
all was not right, anchored about a mile and a half off, and sent her gig 
and cutter, under the command of Mr. Andrews, to assist. 

The party on shore having now collected as much of the boat’s gear as 
was washed in, concealed themselves amongst the bush, in case their for- 
lorn condition should be discovered by the natives; and here Lieutenant 
Yule intended remaining until the surf should decrease, thinking it would 
be fatal to any boat venturing through it. The Castlereagh’s boats having 
at length closed with the Bramble’s, the second gig was soon baled out, 
when all four boats pulled up abreast of the party on shore (outside the 
surf, which continued to increase); the Castlereagh at the same time 
weighed, with only four hands on board, and soon anchored again abreast 
of the party. By this time the natives discovered Mr. Yule’s party, and 
came pouring round the cliff at Cape Possession in strong numbers, when 
Mr. Andrews immediately prepared to push his boat through the surf. 
Lieutenant Yule waved him back, knowing that this gallant attempt to 
relieve them would fail; he, however, _ ed through the surf, his boat 
was upset, and the arms, ammunition, &c., all lost; thus five more were 
added te the shore party, making in all fifteen, all helpless, and without 
arms. 

Lieutenant Yule now advanced, waving a branch of green leaves, with 
conciliatory gestures, towards the savages, who were increasing their 
numbers, and were armed with spears, clubs, and stone axes. All retreat 
was cut off, and Mr. Andrews several times attempted to launch his 
boat, but she was ultimately dashed to pieces on the rocks. Lieutenant 
Yule’s own words will best deseribe the remainder of their adventure : 

“One man pointed a spear at me, but the others stared at me with 
more wonder than ferocity. I then offered them some bits of tobacco, 
which they would not approach near enough to take. This shyness, un- 
fortunately, did not continue long; for when the main body came up, 
amounting to eighty or ninety men, armed, they grew troublesome, and 
laid their hands on everything they could get hold of that was lying on 
the beach. To these robberies I endeavoured to put a stop, and made 
them some presents instead ; but the savages must have known our help- 
less condition, and became every moment more daring and rapacious ; 
and, to add to our tribulation, we observed two large canoes, each con- 
taining thirty or forty men, come round Possession Point, and heave to 
between the Cast Ah and the boats, as if with the intention of cutting 
off the latter. The Castlereagh could not, unfortunately, take advantage 
of her guns by firing grape or canister, as we were completely intermixed 
with the natives. At this critical stage of our anxiety, the second gig, 
at all hazards, was eww y —— the surf; and, to our great joy, four or 
five men were drawn off in safety. 

“A second attempt was ooo all succeeded. Then came the awful 
moment for us who awaited the last trip, since only a few moments be- 
fore I baulked a native when taking a deliberate aim at one of our last 
men who embarked. The natives now seeing our number decrease, laid 
hands on us in the most violent manner. My quintant was first wrested 
from my coxswain, who in a tone of ief made known the circumst ance. 
1 immediately turned round and exclaimed, ‘Oh, dont with that!’ 
but it was too late; and when I endeav to recover it, I found a club 
wielded over my head. In making my from this wretch, I was 
secured by four others, who first took my t micromometer, 
which was slung round my neck. I then endeavoured to struggle out of 
their clutches, and escape with the ket chronometer and note-book ; 
but these, as well as every article of clothing I had about my body, were 

off; when the second 


tri was opportunely again backed in, and 
oa. tases state Mr. Pollard, two marines, and I, waded off, and 
were dragged into the boat.” 


The most extraordinary part of the adventure is that they were allowed to 
escape ; for Lieut. Yule says: “From the account I heard of the feroci- 
ty of the natives when the Fly had been surveying lastyear on this coast, 
I confess ; fully expected death would be ps Mr ina fow minutets ma 
thought of the sim ition r Captain Skeying was in Ww 
pen at Cape Roso.” Pores ieut. Yule’s opinion that if the had 
not lost their firearms, they might have made good their retreat without 
loss of any kind. Still, the hostility of the natives may have been caused 
by their fear and horror at seeing white people, as it is very probable that 
the Fly and Bramble are the onlyvessels that have visited these parts of the 
coast. 


might be made for the furtherance of the mailsto Swan 
Zealand.” 
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It is difficult to say to what race of people those of Guinea may pertain. 
Yale’s account of them very much resembles the character of the is!an- 
ders of Torres Straits. Mr. Sweatman describes them to be of a very 

ixed race, some light as Malays in colour, with high foreheads and thin 
lips; whilst others are perlectly black, with features more like the 
negroes than even the Australians though far superior in stature and build 
to the latter; the former were often tar from ill-lookiug, aud in general 
Ryo to hold a superior rank to the blacks, as was particularly notic- 

at Cape Possession, where all the chiefs were ofthis caste. 

They wear ouly waist-cloths, but a profusion of ornaments, principally 
shells, probably procured from the islands to the southward, in exchange 
for emu feathers, so highly prized there, and so common among the New 
Guinea men. Theirarms consist of bows and arrows, spears, clubs, stone 
axes, and daggers. 

Mr. Sweatman then adds :—“ Treacherous they are not, for they always 
came out and metus boldly, sometimes even unarmed ; and when pro- 
vided with weapons they willingly sold them. Ferocious they are not 
either, or they would not have spared our lives at Cape Possession. As 
to their civilisation, their huts, canoes, and cultivated grounds prove how 
advanced they are already ; and should Europeans ever effect a perman- 
ent conynunication with them, I have no doubt they would become as far 
civilized as any of the Eastern Islanders. Of their domestic matters we 
could learn little. They do not use tobacco, but many chew betel, car- 
rying their lime in an elegant little gourd, a circumstance which seems 
to show their connexion with Malays.” 


ee 
INDIA. 


Another mail had arrived in England previously to the sailing of the 
Cambria. Dates from Calcutta come down to the 8th, Madras to the 
10th, and Bombay tu the 19th of June. 

This mail brings the satisfactory intelligence of decided successes, on 
two separate occasions, by the Sikh troops and irregulars under the Bri- 
tish district officers, over considerable bodies of the Mooltan rebels. To 
explain this news in detail, we must premise that the force under Lieu- 
tenant Edwardes, alluded to in our advices by the fermer mail, had early 
advanced with success some distauce into the Mooltan districts and oc- 
— Leia, where the gal!ant Lieutenant met intelligence uf the death 
of his friends at Moolian and orders from Lahore to recross the Indus, 
and to content himself with securing his position in the Buunoo provin- 
ces. His Sikh force, which at first was greatly weakened by desertion, 
he uently re-organized by enlistments of Patans and Mussulmans. 
The Rajah of Bhawalpore also had rendered important service in co-opera- 
ting in favour of the corps, and had given a check toa party of the enemy 
sent against it. Subsequently, a body of lately enlisted Patans, whom 
Lieutenant Edwardes had detached to attack oue of the petty chiefs, 
ably performed that service, taking the enemy’s only gun, and putting 
the hostile body to flight with some loss. After this Lieutenant Ed- 
wardes joined Colonel Cortlandt, commanding in a contiguous district of 
the Dera, and who had also been able to enlist a good number of Patans 
in his corps. A second engagement took place on the same day (20th of 
May) that this movement was effected, and its success, on our part, was 
decisive. The enemy suffered great slaughter, with the loss of two guns 
and five swivel pieces; their chief was killed, and one of second note ta- 
ken prisoner. The corps under the British officers now hold possession 
of the forts of the Dera and the line of the Indus. The enemy’s force in 
the field at present consists of about 3,000 men and eight gans; while 
that of Edwardes and Cortlandt comprises three mixed Sikh regiments, 
1,500 Irregular Horse, eight guns, and 20 swivel pieces. Their levies 
are said to have fought bravely, to be under good control, and show no 
ee to fraternize with the rebels. A small body of Beloochees, 
under one of their chiefs, had joined the English standard and done ex- 
“—- service. 

The following account of Lieutenant Edwardes’s operations is taken 
from the Delhi Gazette :— , 

“In the southern districts of the Punjab, and across the Indus, the re- 
bellion has not met with that encouragement which it was expected De- 
wan Moolraj could secure. A letter written by Mc. Agnew the day he 
was first attacked reached Captain Edwardes on the 22ud of April at 
Dhera Futteh Khan, half way from Mooltan to Bunnoo, where he was 
encamped with one regiment of infantry, two guns, twenty zumbooruks, 
and 300 suwars. On the same night he commenced crossing the Indus, 
although many of the boats were already in the hands of the emissaries of 
Moolraj ; the few that he secured enabled him to complete the passage 
under considerable difficulties by the evening of the 24th. One boattul 
of soldiers sank, but fortunately only eight lives were lost. On the 25th 
the march was directed on Leiah, the capital of the Sindh Sagur Doah. 
The officer of Moolraj fled as well as the Thanadar of the place, and the 
troops tuok peaceful possession of the town, thus gaining a footing in the 
heart of the rebellious sega Here Lieutenant Edwardes was appriz- 
ed of the death of the British officers, and of the preparations of Mooiraj 
for a siege, on which he limited his operations to securing the Doah, and 
the revenue of the present harvest, and having done this recrossed the 
Indus. Dewan Moolraj not liking the proximity of Captain Edwardes’ 
force, detached a party to disperse them i! possivle, but the Mooltanees 

had not, up to the latest received accounts, crossed the Indus, but on the 
contrary met with something very like a check at Leiah, where a party of 
Patans had been left by Captain Edwardes when he re-entered the 
Dherajat. Their numbers, including a reinforcement sent on the approach 
of the Mooltanees being made known to Captain Edwardes, did not 
amount to more than 300 men, but nothing daunted by the disadvantages 
under which they laboured, they gallantly charged on the euemy, repuls- 
ed them, killed 10 or 12 of their number, — took some zumbooruks. 
a cma | to increase his force by numerous levies of Pathans, and find- 
ing himselt er enough on the approach of Colonel Cortlandt from the 
neighbourhood ef Dhera [smael Khan to act on the offensive, he detached 
a party of his men against Dhera Gazee Khan. They proceeded to attack 
Loungar Mull, the Kardar of Moolraj, in that district, and carried out 
tae orders they had received so gallantly that they took the Kardar him- 
self prisoner, killed his nephew and another near relative, got possession 
of the enemy’s only gun with some zombooruks, and were in fierce pur- 
suit of the flying foe when the kassid who gave the intelligence left them 
with the news. This defeat and the check at Leiah will have a most dis- 
heartening effect upon Moolraj and his followers, and proportionately raise 
the spirits of the troops under Captain Edwardes, who has proved him- 
selt possessed of a master mind and a lion’s heart, and deserves all the 
praise he is sure to receive at the hands of the superior authorities.” 

The rest of the intelligence trom the north-west of India pres nts no 

e of prominent importance. Since the removal of the Ranee our 
authorities at Lahore coutinued to employ the most active efforts tor se- 
curing the safe occupation of that capital, and in tracing out the late con- 
spiracy and frustrating further hostile intentions. The accomplice in the 
recent plot, who had been reprieved ou condition that he should point out 
the parties engaged, had performed his promise. Some 22 of our sepoys 
were thereby implicated, of whom two had been executed, and 11 had 
escaped at the parading of the troops for their recoguition. The design 
of the a ee was to have admitted 5,000 men intc Lahore, whe were 
to have fallen upon and massacred the Europeans. Parties had been con- 
centrated in the neighbouring villages fur that purpose. The arrival of 
the reinforcement formerly alluded tu, of two native regiments with some 
artillery and Irregular Cavalry, had produced a very salu effect at 
Lahore, being generally regarded by the Sikhs as the advauc guard of 
a larger force. A portion of this body was subsequently despatched to 
attempt the capture of an insurgent er,a Fakir of some note, who 
pees ed a body of 500 men, at a point about 100 miles from the capital. 
meee | exertions meanwhile continued to be made in the repairs 
aii — required for the fortifications at Lahore, and the works are 

ve proceeded in a most satisfactory manner. Additional rein- 
forcements had been ordered up. Another large ine of native 
= which was in our possession but inconveniently situated, 
bere Se hed. Secret stores of ball cartridge toa great amount are 

The Dew, been discovered in the purlieus of the city. 
him in oe was unders to have about 10,000 men around 

ieaihins and all accounts describe himas energetically employed ia 
ee ar pa and strengthening the fortifications. 

pper continued tranquil. 
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LITERARY MEN IN ENGLAND. 


THEIR POSITION anD PROSPECTS. 
The position of the literary man in Englan iki 

to that which he holds on the Continent. ret iactai epemaee teame 
an admitted claim to public honours and emoluments. Tho ranks of 
legislation and aristocracy are continually reintorced by those whose 
meutal eminence is esteemed a sufficient title to that which is conventivnal 

There, too, literature has its distinct institutions, and its rofessors 
liberally share in all the distinctions conferred u pon merit. ithe only in 
Englan that the possession of genius invalidates the claim to respect Ae 
that the evidence of greatness is held to be an argument against its re- 








He Albion. 


cognition. So accustomed have we become to this injustice that we have 

to reason onit. It has with us all the force of a natural ordinance. 
We accept it as a law of soil or of climate or asa iy it Ya necessity. 
Melons, pine-apples, and respect for literature are not indigenous to Eng- 
land. They are produced there only by artificial means—and flouris 
chiefly in aristocratic domains. 

The order of the Bath was lately re-organized for the express purpose 
of still further extending its honours to civil merit:—but how was civil 
merit understood !—Exclusively in the sense of diplomatic and adminis- 
trative talent. It never occurred to the Government that Philosophy, 
Poetry, and Science might be included in the definition. In all this, the 
minister intended no insult to literature. It did not even receive the 
honour of premeditated contempt. It was simply ignored. 

Some months since we published a table in which we compar- 
ed the salaries granted by Government to persons employed in a 
literary or scientific capacity with the emoluments of other officials. In 
that document the reader will perceive how finely the estimate of value 
tapers off as it approaches the department of thought and invention. The 
door-keepers of the House of Commons receive 74/. per annum more than 
the Royal Astronomer or the Principal Librarian at the British Museum ; 
and the Board Roum porter at the Admiralty enjoys precisely the same 
stipend as the third Assistant Astronomer Royal. edo not refer to such 
instances as special ones. They happen to be amongst the latest—and we 
therefore select them as ordinary examples of a system. 

This contrast between the positions of the author here and abroad must 
doubtless to some extent be ascribed to our national peculiarities. The 
bias of British character indicates an earnestness that cannot be overvalued. 
We feel that life has too serious an interest to be wasted in rhapsodical 
excitement. We can afford no laurels even to genuine energy unless it 
be usefully applied. Our hero is not the wrestler in the games, but he 

Who sets his shoulder to the earth’s broad wheel 
And moves it an inch forward. 

Hence, we are slow to recognize the worth of the highest purpose until 
itis developed in results. So far, the operation of this tendency is a 
wholesome one ;—but still, it is capable of dangerous excess. An ex- 
treme demand for tangible proofs of utility tempts the mind to regard 
only the material forms of its demonstration. A scepticism is thus engen- 
dered which not only neglects the finer evidences of utility but stn 
their exhibition. While no people revere more than wedo the influences 
of imagination when they have translated themselves into “ household 
words,” or the teachings of philosophy when they have become the 

roundwork of education,—we are aptto postpone our rewards to the 
Fast issues of labour, instead of accelerating them by encouragement. 
The consequence is, that there is much mental wealth amongst us which 
we do not care to appropriate—much seed of truth and beauty of which 
the harvest is deferred through the lifetime of the sower. 

Toremedy this evilof procrestination should be the aim of the enlight- 
ened statesman. Power fulfils its highest function when it not only con- 
firms but educates the popular sense of justice. He alone sways anation 
who guides it. Merely to give effect to its highest feelings, but never to 
aid their developement, is to stoop from the position of the legislator to 
that of the registrar. Bound as a government is at all times to recognize 
the worth of mental influence, even with respect to political results, this 
duty is still more imperative in a period of civilization. The agencies of 

hysical force have then become comparatively inoperative. Men are to 

e governed not through their fears but through their perceptions. Itis, 
then, the blindest of fallacies to invest administrative talent with an im- 
portance larger than that conceded to the directing intellect. In such a 
state of society, the thinker stands pre-eminent. Fhe lawyer, however 
conversant with the science of jurisprudence, is still but the administrator 
of the law. The man whose thoughts have passed into popular convic- 
tions—conv-ctions which gradually tind their record in the statute-book— 
is the framer of the law. The general whose valour and sagacity main- 
tain national liberties is but the delegate of that genius which has nour- 
ished the impulses of freedom. 

We would not have these remarks misinterpreted. We are no parties 
to that intellectual cant which coufines all gratitude and veneration to 
“ spiritual forces.’’ The brave sou) which with the calmness of daily 
duty stakes life for the rights or the prosperity of an empire deserves its 
laurel :—nor would we withhold reverence from thuse who with partial 
wisdom expound the code of civil justice, and to whose integrity the 
humblest and the highest may appeal with equal reliance. It is not dis- 
paraging the nobility of the fuuctionsof the warrior or the judge to say 
that they derivetheir sanction froma source yet nobler. They are the 
guardians of a sacred deposit—the principles which took their rise in the 
teelings and convictionsof thinking men and became current by the im- 
press of their souls. It is the complement of praise both to the soldier 
and the magistrate that the world recognizes in them the trustees of 

enius. 

The power of thought, it is true, does not directly embody itself in ex- 
ternal results. The advocate pleads, and the cause is gained. The war- 
rior leads on, and the triumph is proclaimed. No such immediate issue 
attends the words of the thinker. Their effects are often gradual; and 
even when most rapid their processes are comparatively imperceptible. 
Prejudice has to be vanquished, torpor to be quickened, reason to be con- 
vinced. But are we to infer, because the workings of this ministry are 
latent, that its effects are unimportant? On the contrary, the most vital 
aud elemental functions are precisely those which are most secret in their 
operation. The expansion of leaf and blossom and the maturing of the 
fruit are appareut enough to the observer,—but who detects the live-giv- 
ing sap? The movement of the hand, the expression of the eye, the en- 
tire action of the physical frame, are obvious to the beholder,—but the 
life which animates them is a hidden mystery. Yet, withdraw that life— 
and however perfect that external mechanism, it perishes and corrupts. 
The oan and feeling of a state are its life. Obstract them—there is 
disease ; destroy them—there is death. 

There are certain cases in which the influence of Literature cannot be 
gainsaid by the extremest sceptic. The men who advocate a truth or 
— an abuse with such effect as to interest the public are unquestion- 
ably powers in the most practical sense of the term. If they succeed, 
their views are embodied in legislative results: if they fail, attention is at 
least called to the tenets which they decried ;—and from that time those 
tenets, instead of being passively sanctioned, are ratified by a new affir- 
mation of the popular will. Either way, thought is stimulated and truth 
promoted. But we should greatly err did we suppose that such writers 
are the only—or even the chief—agents in social progress. He who wor- 
thily grapples with a particular question does but apply to it such maxims 
of right as are deduced from the general teachings of imagination and phi- 
losophy. Those authors who have raised the abstract standard of senti- 
ment and thought are, therefore, the parents of every specific advance. 
Thue, the influences of poetry—though seldom dealing directly with polli- 
tical results—are the most practical in all literature. It is because the 
soul of man is nourished by whatever is heroic, noble, and beautiful in the 
conceptions of the poet thatsuch qualities gradually penetrate to the cir- 
cle of man’s outer life. Equitable laws and tree institutions are but po- 
etry by act of Parliament. The Reformation of Luther or the abolition of 
colonial slavery in our own times are but the legislative echoes of poetic 
truth. The creations which reveal to man the dignity of his nature, its 
sense of justice, its apprehension of beauty, its range of sympathy, must 
at last translate themselves into the arrangements of society. Whatever 
exalts motive, which is the source of action, must exalt action too. The 
benign influence which, amidst all that is sordid in the necessities and in- 
terests of externa llife, preserves the affections and consciences of indivi- 
dual men leaveus with those very elements our political systems. The 
power which renews the youth of the heart it is that averts the senility 
of nations. 

And let us not forget that from the highest sphere of human welfare 
mere administrative talents and virtues are by their very nature excluded. 
Policy and valour can but deal with the systems of humanity. It is for 
them to assert and protect the interests and rights of the community, and 
at most to encourage the services of its members by national rewards. 
Here is the limit of their office. But there is a world beyond—that of 
individual character—which literature is permitted to enter. To vindi- 
cate the claims and to extend the enjoyments of mankind, even in a 
political sense, is doubtless part of its great commission. But far nobler 
than the uses which affect the world of circumstance are those which 
connect it with the being of humanity. To develope those sympathies 
which bring us into harmonious contact with nature and with mankind— 
to consecrate affection by the influence of duty—to sustain it by the 
presence of faith—these are the lofty ends of mental inspiration. Nor 
can we compare in value the power which insures wealth to that which 
gives content in poverty,—or the agency which secures a right to that 
which makes us happy in its sacrifice. The one may smoothe the course 
of life,—the other purifies it at the fountain; so that whatever impedi- 
ments ruffle the waters, they are still lucid, and the light of heaven is on 
their current! 

And should it be urged that eminent literary talent has often been un- 
worthily applied, it is sufficient to observe for answer that our gratitude 
can only be demanded forthose who have proved themselves our benefuc- 
tors. Lt might be well, also, that the more plenary the genius the more 
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wholesome is its operation. As the sense of good—the faculty of con. 
science, is the deepest in our nature, so are the works that cherish it the 
most permanent in their results. It arises from the very instincts of our 
hearts that what is most self-sacrificing, generous, and believing, is also 
the most sublime. He who with adequate intellectual means can best 
represent or embody fur us these principles is most absolute over our 
sympathies. All men acknowledge the worth of him who can make 
Sek more conscious of their own. The mind that ap to selfish 
passion is transient in its influence because there is a fundamental law in 
the veriest slaves of passion which protests against its advocacy. The 
moral ascendency of genius is guararteed by the constitution of man. 

It has this week been our aim to demonstrate what a previous article 
has assumed,—the practical, the vital importance of Literature to the 
State. The means by which the State can best fulfil its obligations to 
Literature we reserve for future discussion.— London Atheneum. 





ns ites 
IRISH INSURRECTION. 


THE FIRST ENGAGEMENT. 

The following account is taken from a Correspondent of the T'imes, and 
dated Willmount, near, Ballingarry, County of Tipperary, Saturday night, 
July 29. 


This morning at 3 o'clock intelligence was received at Kilkenny that 
O’Brien, Meagher, Doheny, O'Reilly, and Dillen had been proclaimed 
traitors; that rewards had been offered of £500 for the apprehension of 
O’Bri&, and of £300 for that of each of his four confederates. Notices to 
this etfect were posted up not only in Kilkenny, but all ever the country, 
policemen having been despatched on cars in every direction for that 

urpose. Scarcely had the announcement been made at Kilkenny, when 
Mr. Blake, the County Inspector of Constabulary, resolved to undertake 
the important duty which the Lord-Lieutenant’s proclamation pointed out. 
Having matured his plans, with the most praiseworthy despatch he start- 
ed from Kilkenny shortly after daybreak, and reaching Harleypark, as- 
certained on undoubted authority that Smith O’Brien and the other pro- 
claimed traitors had passed the night among the colliers (or “Black 
Boys’’) of Boulagh-common within a mile ot Ballingarry. This important 
point having been settled, Mr. Blake sent a messenger to Callan, where 
the constabulary of the surrounding district had been concentrated sume 
days previously. These, to the number of 50 or 60 men, under the com- 
mand of chief-constable Trant, he directed to march on the common of 
Boulagh, a distance of 10 Irish miles. Mr. Blake also despatched a mes- 
senger to Mr. Greene, the resident magistrate of Kilkenny, requesting 
him to get a strong military force moved at once from the barracks there 
to the same point. Proceeding to Ballyphilip, the residence of Mr. Going, 
he there received further information as to the whereabouts of Mr. O’Briea 
and his rebel crew. Acting upon this, he proceeded at once to Thurles, 
and having secured military reinforcements of the most complete and over- 
whelming kind from that place, and, by the aid of messengers, from Fo- 
thard, Clonmel, Templemore, and Cashel, he had these all concentrated 
on the spot which had been pointed out to him as the head-quarters of the 
rebel army. While all these preparations were in progress, the small, 
but courageous band of policemen from Callan had already peuetrated to 
the very centre of disaffection, and, with a resolution which when all the 
circumstances are known will excite universal admiration, had in effect 
suppressed the insurrection. A body of 50 armed men had checked the 
rebellion which was to sweep before it the armies of the Queen and to 
disunite the two islands for ever! As I have not yet been on the field of 
battle, I am only able to give a general outline of what took place there. 
The police, marching to the common of Boulagh, found Smith O’Brien 
and his associates in treason stationed there with an overwhelming force, 
ready to give them battle. The bell of the nearest Roman Catholic 
Chapel had been rung as soon as they were seen approaching, and crowds 
of persons were momentarily flocking to the ranks of the insurgents. 
Finding himself in danger of being surrounded and cut off,chief-constable 
Trant threw his men into a substantial slated house which stands ou an 
eminence close to the common. Here they were speedily assailed by 
the armed mob without and their leaders. Mr. Smith O’Bri 1 went up 
to the window with a brace of pistols in his hands, and called on them to 
surrender their arms, promising them that if they complied their persons 
would be safe. While he parleyed and endeavoured to fraternize by 
shaking hands with the men through the windows, his adherents were 
very coolly piling straw aud hay at the entrance of the house, with the 
view of suffocating the poor fellows within, or burning them alive. The 
time was now come for action, but the police did not u e their muskets 
till several shots had been fired at them, and stones thrown in on them 
through the window. : ' 

One account says they fired a volley, another that they fired only threé 
shots. Certain, however, it is that two men, one of them, | yo 
named M’Bride, were killed dead on the spot, and that a third expire 
shortly after. It is also currently reported that one of Smith O Brien’s 
friends (some say Dillon) was wounded in the knee. The effect of this 

determined conduct was that the crowd retreated, and although Smith 
O’Brien urged them over and over again to go and pull down the house, 
they would not attempt it. The Roman Catholic clergyman of the dis- 
trict, it is said, arrived at this time on the scene of strife, and implored 
the people to abstain from violence. Smith O’Brien and his friends then 
appear to have got disgusted. Declaring that as the people would not 
stand by him, he would not stand by them, he fled across the way 
upon the chief-constable’s horse, and, rumour says, 10 the direction o 
Urlingford. By this time a reinforcement of constabulary had arrived 
from Cashel, and soon after strong bodies of the regular troops, cavalry, 
artillery, and infantry, came pouring in from every quarter. By the bd 
they had arrived the utmost tranquillity prevailed—the rebellion 
vanished, and was nowhere to be found. The military will bivouac to- 
night on the open field—no pleasant position, as it rains in torrents. So 
much for the battle of Boulagh common, fought between 4,000 or 5,000 in- 
surgents, and 50 or 60 police. : 
From the same place on the following day, this correspondent gives 
further particulars. 

The rebellion has for the moment been suppressed by the gallantry of 50 
policemen, and the judicious arrangements of Mr. Blake, Inspector of o_ 
stabulary for the county of Kilkenny. Tothem yey: + the chief pe a 0 
the check which insurrection yesterday received at the common of Bou- 
lagh, Having, however, visited the spot to-day, and made the wed 
minute inquiries of persons in every way trustworthy, I am now ena — 
to supply you with details which serve to fill up the outlines I have al- 
ready given of the events which took place here yesterday. 

In the first place, then, I have to mention that the brunt of the contest 
was not entirely borne by the party of constabulary from Callan. A body 
ot 19 men from Cashel, Peaded by Sub-Inspector Cox and accompanied 
by the Hon. Mr. Ffrench, R-M., arrived ou the scene of action just a 
the straggle with Mr. Trant and his 50 men had terminated. we e 
they were pushing u wards to the house where their comrades were a 
ricaded an immense Lede ot the insurgents came down upon yen hed 
man, ‘a black-coat boy,” armed with a huge pike, which he bran o : 
as he went along, offered to lead the attack on the police, and = a 
in front for that purpose. Sub-Inspector Cox immediately gave t nt a 
to one of his constables, ‘“ Shoot that man.” He was at ry whee 
through the heart with a ball and fell dead, tumbling over uke S - bAaggre 4 
shot running. This had a decisive effect. The crowd fle bee paral 
ceiving a volley as they dispersed, which must have a pon ae 
them. The firing of Mr. Cox's party was heard Dy ano seen mens 
of 90 police under the command of Sub-Inspector Monag mre ~ 
to the scene of action from Killenaule. The men 4 ber sae raiten 
hearty cheers, and leaviug the high road ran ee peevivel as 
they could to the succour of their comrades. On their siti bad pay 
of Sub-Inspector Trant withdrew from their per ie pe eae 
“ne Wile Cormack’s house, which these men occu ied, stands on an 
elevated piece of ground above the common of Boulagh. ae water 
oubvinntial building, surrounded by & wall four feet high, and remark- 
ably well adapted for the purpose for which it wasused. The police a 
peared to have retreated on this position, parleying as they went wi 
the insurgents, who in overwhelming numbers demanded a sm 
Once safely inside, they proceeded to barricade the windows and doors. 
Mantel-pieces were torn down, doors pulled from their hinges, and dres- 
sers ding laced for this purpose. The house now presents internally a 
safficiently dismantled look, and poor Mrs. Cormack is left to lament a 
woeful destruction of her furniture and fixtures. Her own account of 
the affair is exceedingly graphic, and deserves to be recorded. Kuowing 
that distarbances were likely to take place, she had collected within her 
house as a sanctuary, her five children. When the police took posses- 
sion of it, the insurgents shook their pikes at her for this, and in her alarm 
she weut to Mr. Smith O’Brien, who, with the “’82 Club” cap upon his 
head, was squatted in her cabbage garden at the time, to avo) the fire | 
the little garrison within the house. The widow besought the * King er 
Munster,” to go and speak to the police, but he decline doing 80, aD 
asked her to go back and tell them that all he wanted from them wae 
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oom he page returned, and hold of Mr. O’Brien 
in urged him to see Mr. Trant. At first he refused to 
ered to escort him, and then he consented. Hav- 
etned her object so far, and seeing that a conflict was inevitable, she 
wished to recover possession of her five young children. The police, 
however, refused to give them op retaining them as hostages for —_ 
own safety, but placing them under the staircase as the spot most she - 
tered from the fire of the rebels. The widow then went for the priest, 
and wae absent from the scene while the fighting was going on. On her 
return the insurgents were removing their dead and wounded, being al- 
lowed by the palice to do so on condition that they came unarmed. 
Taking up the thread of the narrative at the point where widow Cor- 
mack’s information ceases, I hear from Mr. Trant that he was up stairs 
barricading the windows there when Smith O’Brien made his appearance 
pelow. The rebels had occupied some back premises, and were keeping 
up a cross fire, which made it very difficult for him to join his men 
below. Having, however, succeeded in getting down safely, he saw 
Smith O’Brien creeping on all fours out of the gate of the inclosure. 
Two of his men imediately shouted, “There he is,” and raising their 
muskets fired at him within a distance of 12 yards. He rolled over at 
the discharge, either to avoid the shot, or because he was hit, and then 
disap I had nearly omitted mentioning one point in the widow 
Cormack’s statement which is interesting aud oy = a On her return 
she found a crowd of persons round a handsome ooking young man who 
was severely wounded, being shot through both legs. is is supposed 
to be Mr. Dillon. They were satiny off his boot when she saw him, and 
be appeared to be in great pain. The blood was streaming from the 


wound. : ‘ 

The Roman Catholic clergy of the district appear to have acted in a 
very creditable manner with reference to the insurrectionary movement. 
The conduct of the Rev. Mr. Corcoran I have already alluded to. Ihave 
now to state that the Rev. Mr. Mahor exposed himself yesterday to con- 
siderable personal danger in interfering between the police and the 

try, and endeavouring to put a stop to the disturbances. _The Rev. 
Mr. Fitzgerald also used his influence at a late hour last night in preser- 
ving the peace, when the people, who were in a very excited state, had 
begun to ring the chapel bell of Killenaule and threatened to renew the 
contest. 

To-day I hear that he exhorted his hearers from the pulpit to observe 
the law, and that the celebrated Father Laffan also told his “ excitable” 
parishioners at mass that if they joined in the rebellion he would curse 
them from the altar by bell, book, and candle. Father O’Shaughnesey, 
parish priest of Drangan, made a similar announcement, and altogether 
there is no doubt that the Roman Catholic clergy here, as a body, have 
used their influence most creditably for the preservation of the public 
peace by discountenancing rebellion. 

The military force which arrived here last night is 1,500 strong, and is 
under the command of that distinguished officer General M‘Donald. It 
consists of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, and is equipped as completely 
in every respect as if about to engage in a regular campaign. General 
M’Donald concentrated his forces upon this position with extraordinary 
rapidity, and his arrangements for Dongen up communication with the 
different military stations in the neighbourhood so as to effectually crush 
any outbreak that may be attempted, are of the most complete and satis- 
— character. All the lines of road leading from this district are pro- 
tected by ie: outposts; and the General imeelf has fixed his head- 
quarters at the little town of Ballingarry, where he occupies a miserable 
apothecary’s shop. The officers and men are billeted in great numbers on 

e inhabitants. Their presence has produced a very wholesome effect 
upon the minds of the people, who being seldom brought into contact 
with such a display of military power, have preserved during the day a 
very peaceful attitude. Several arrests have been made of persons im- 

licated in the fight yesterday, or who have been heard using seditious 

guage; and it is most gratifying to feel that General M’ Donald has full 
power and also the necessary resolution summarily to deal with the mis- 
creants who are now troubling the peace of this unfortunate country. 

The following account is taken from the Freeman’s Journal of Monday, 
July 31 :— 

Dustin, 4 o’CLOCK a.m. 

We have received the following special report from our correspon- 
dent in Kilkenny: 

Barly on Saturday morning, Sub-Inspector Trant, of the Callan sta- 
tion, county Kilkenny, with between 40 and 50 men under his command, 
proceeded to the neighbourhood of Ballingarry, on the borders of the 
— of Tipperary, and 12 miles from the city of Kilkenny, to assist in 
wresting Mr. Smith O’Brien, who was reported to be in the mountains of 
that locality, surrounded by a large body of armed peasantry. 

Some time afterwards, a mounted police constable, named Carroll, 
was sent from the Maudlin street station, Kilkenny, with a despatch for 
Sab-{nspector Trant, but on arriving at a part of the county between 
Ballingarry and a place called Comenons, he heard several shots fired, 
and was soon afterwards taken prisoner by some armed country people, 
several of whom were for shooting him, saying, as I have been informed, 
“If this man gets back he will hang us all.” The others, however, de- 
clared they would not take Carroll’s life. The constable was in coloured 
clothes. e was taken into the presence of Mr. Smith O’Brien, whe it 
appears wore a cap with a peak and a silver band, and carried a stick in 
his hand. 

Mr. O’Brien, addressing Carroll, formally said, “you are one of the 
mounted police?” The constable at once said he was, being aware that 
he was known to persons in the neighbourhood. 

Mr. O’Brien then turned round and asked the people whether he 
should give himself up, but they advised him not to take such a step, up- 
on which he walked about for some time, and then mounting the consta- 
ble’s horse, rode away. Carroll was detained in the custody of four men. 

During this time, Sub-Inspector Trant and his men were shut up in a 
house to which they had retreated, surrounded by the country people, 
upon whom they fired from the windows. 

After the lapse of two or three hours Carroll was left in charge of one 
man, who allowed him to take his departure. 

On his road back Carroll encountered Mr. Smith O’Brien, who had 
changed his dress, and now wore a hat. 

Mr. O Brien, who was on horseback, stopped the constable, but the 
latter remunstrated with him and told him it was foolish to think of hold- 
ing out against the force that would be brought against him, especially as 
> were exhorting the people not to join in resisting the authori- 
Mr. O’Brien appeared to think deeply on what Carroll said, and observ- 
ed that for twenty years he had been endeavouring to serve his country, 
= a if the ; eople did not stand by him he might as well give up the 

mpt. 

He shortly afterwards gave Carroll his stick and rode off. 

On the constable’s return to Kilkenny, orders were given to the milita- 
ry to march to Mr. Trant’s assistance, and at half past eight o’clock the 
city was thrown into a dreadful state of excitement by the marching of a 
formidable military force towards Ballingarry. Amongst the body was a 
troop of the 4th Light Dragoons. These were followed by a large body 
of police, and then 300 infantry, headed by the resident magistrate, Mr. 
J.Green. The rear was ne up by another body of police, makin 
in all about 160 constables and between 300 and 400 soldiers. A qual 
of _ 83d —— kept oe * es Tholsel, and a large number of 
police were under arms in the Assembly-rooms, it being gener 
ed that Smith O’Brien would be honnath in a prisoner - Lara rd aan 

Shortly after the departure of the military and police the news of the 
safe retreat of Mr. Trant and his party was’ conveyed to Kilkenny, and 
the cavalry police were Gpchink to recall the soldiers who were on 
their way out, and they returned at an early hour this morning. 

_Mr. Trant and his party got off safe, but several of the eople were 
killed and wounded. Mr. Dillon is thought to be amongst the latter. 

There were about 300 armed men around Smith O’Brien at the time 
Carroll was taken. Several Catholic clergymen were seen in vain exhort- 

the people to retire, whilst shots were whizzing around them. 
‘he last accounts from Ballingarry state that the military were concen- 
trating on that point from all the surrounding districts. 
Se - 

Dirtomatic Retations witn Rone.—A bill is before Parliament, the 
purport of which is to enable the British Government to maintain a re- 
Presentative at the Papal Court. The Clergy have taken alarm. One 
Petition against the bill was signed by no fewer than 3,500 of that body ; 
and amongst the many presented we find the following, in which their 
indignation is pretty plainly spoken :— 

To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled. 


The Petition of the following Ma istrates, Clergymen, Landholders, and 


ther inhabitants of t i - ne Riggs 
ae dene ah : he Parish of Stewarton and surrounding district in 


Humbly ehoweth,—That your petitioners learo with grief and alarm 












that a bill is now ng through the House of Lords for establishing 
diplomatic relations with the Court of Rome. 
hat Papal Rome is the daring violator of the Commandments of God, 
by enjoining the worship of the creature,—the corruptor of the trath of 
od, by withdrawing trom many of her Catechisms one of the Com- 
mandments of the Decalogue,—and, in the pope word, she is de- 
clared to be the persecutor and slaughterer of the saints and martyrs of 
Jesus. 

That in France she extirpated the Albigenses by fire and sword, and 
massacred 70,000 Protestants ou the day of St. Bartholomew, in comme- 
moration of which Pope Gregory XIII. caused a medal to be struck at 
Rome. 

That at the revocation of the edict of Nautes she drove into exile half 
a million of Protestants, besides multitudes who perished in the flames, 
or by the rack, or in the galleys. é 

That in Spain she extirpated the Reformation by the rack and fires of 
the Inquisition. : 

That in the Low Countries, according to the testimony of an eminent 
Catholic historian, she hanged, beheaded, burnt, and buried alive 50,000 
heretics in 38 years. 

That she kindled the flames in which the Father of the Churches of 
England and Scotland perished. 

That her Legate has trampled on the Crown of England. 

That in 1570, Pope Pius V. issued a Bull depriving Queen Elizabeth of her 
pretended right to the Crown, and absolving her subjects from their oaths 
of allegiance, and that these outrages and indignities against the Crown of 
England have never been revoked ; on the contrary, that Her Majesty is 
actually included in the curses against all heretics in the Bull “In Cana 
Domini,” annually read from the altar of St. Peter’s, at Rome. 

That the ostensible plea of Her Majesty’s Ministers for this bill is, that 
it will be convenient to have diplomatic intercourse with the Pope asa 
temporal prince ; that it has been, however, reported to have been said in 
Parliament, and not contradicted, that there are other reasons behind, and 
not avowed, founded on the spiritual influence of the Pope over the Irish 
subjects of Her Majesty, which it is desired either negatively or positively 
to use in the Government of Ireland. 

Your petitioners, therefore, pray that this bill may be thrown out by 
your Hon. House. ; 

First—becanse they believe it will be offensive and hateful to Almighty 
God 


Secondly— Dangerous and pernicious in its consequences to those 
kingdoms. ; 

Thirdly—Dishonourable and insulting to the Crown, inasmuch as it is 
covertly intended by it to call in the aid of a foreign priest to assist Her 
Majesty in ruling her Roman Catholic subjects. ’ 

Fourthly—Because itis utterly abhorrent to the conscientious feelings of 
all the soundest Protestant subjects of Her Majesty, and calculated to shake 
their allegiance to the House of Brunswick, by violating the condition on 
which that aliegiance was declared, in the Bill of Rights and Act of Set- 
tlement, inyiolably to rest. 





Prescriptions oF Irish Members FOR THE CURE OF InisH Diszase.— 
The following has appeared in print under the siguatare of an “ English 
Country member.” [t is addressed to the Times. 


Sir,—We so often hear of “ remedial measures” for Ireland, and there 
is sich a vagueness in the term, that I have, being a silent member, tried 
during the last session to ascertain what ameunt of concord there is 
amoug Irish members as to its definition. Isend you the result of my 


| observations, with the names of the various members who “ define.” 


Napier. Repeal of the Emancipation Act, increase of the Church tem- 
poralities, bona incorporation of the Orange lodges. 

Reynolds. 
transfer of corporate property to the mob. 

Blackall. Diminution of the area of Poor Law taxation. 

Greene. Increase of the area of Poor Law taxation. 

Vesey. Throwing the burden of town pauperism on the country. 

Brooke. Throwing the burden of napaty. pauperism on the towns. 

Fox. Giving the landlord’s property to the tenant. 

Young. Giving the tenant’s property to the landlord. 

Verner. Extirpation (root and branch) of the Popish peasantry. 

Dillon Browne. Extirpation (root and branch) of the Protestant gentry. 

H. Herbert. Payment of the priests. 

Lord Bernard. Coercion of the priests. 

Anstey. Addressing the house without pause. 

Milton. Never coming near it. 

D. O'Connell. The larger distribution of patronage. 

Smith O' Brien. Ditto of pikes. 

Somerville. Anything. 

H. Corry. Nothing. 

All. More money. 





The well-known iron Steamship Great Britain is advertised tor sale by 
public auction at Liverpool on Monday, the 11th of next month. She is 
stated to have sustained comparatively little damage by her winter’s de- 
tention amidst the sands and rocks of Dundrum Bay. 





The horses and carriages of the Duchess of Orleans have been put up 
to public sale in Paris, and fetched extremely low prices. The carriage 
from which her husband, the late Duke. was thrown in 1842, was by her 
direction bought in, for the purpose of being burned. The finest pair of 
English carriage horses,and a magnificent ber/ine, were also reserved, being 
intended by the Duchess as a present for the person who lent her the 
carriage in which she escaped in the fatal days of February last. We 
must do the Duchess the justice to say, that she rarely comes before the 
public but in some way creditable to herself. 


Fifty tons of Guzerat wheat have been shipped at Bombay for England 
under several modes of packing, to test the practicability of the export. 
-—_—————— 


Army. 


W ar-OrFice, August 1.—9th Lt Drag—Lt G P Atkinson, from the 89th Ft, to 
be Lt, vice Richards, app to 17th Lt Drag. ilth Lt Drag—Lt W Foster to be 
Capt by pur v Johnson, who ret; Cor L Garland, to be Lt by pur, v Foster: E 
Coote, Gent, to be Cor by pur,v Garland. 14th Lt Drag—Capt W Longfield, 
from the 12th Ft, to be Capt, v Shaw, app to the 63d Ft. 17th Lt Drag—W F 
Richards, from the 9th Lt Drag, to be Lt, v Campbell, app to the 89th Ft ; Ens- 
T Taylor, from the 3d W IL Keg (Ridingmaster), te be Cor by pur, v Erskine, 
prom. istor Grenadier Regof Ft Gds—Assist Surg J J M Wanire , from the 
7th Lt Drags, to be Assis Surg, v Balfour, prom. ots Fusilier Gds—Lt and 
Capt C F Seymour to be Capt and Lt Col by pur, v Romilly, who ret ; Ens and 
Lt E J Otway to be Lt and Capt by pur, vice Seymour ; Ens W G Bulwer, from 
the 52d Ft. to be Ensand Lt a ge vice Otway. 2d Reg of Ft—Maj J Burns, 
from the 78 Ft, to be Maj v Stisted, who ex ; Capt H Munro, from the Rl Canadian 
Rifle Reg to be Capt v Hamilton, whoex. 12th Ft—Capt W J Hutchins, from 
the 63d Ft, to be Capt, v ~~ appto the 14th Lt Drags. 14th Ft—J Bar- 
low, Gent., to be Ens by pur v Le Mesurier, app to the 66th Fe. 29th Ft—Ens E 
H C Pery to be Lt by pur v Singleton, who ret ; Ens E A Paske, from the 69th Ft, 
to be Ensv Pery. 30th Ft-—Ens G Le Fevre Dickson to be Lt by pur, v Broome 
who ret; J C Anderson, Gent. tobe Ens by pur v Dickson. 45th Ft—Capt W A 
Le Mesurier, from half-pay Unat to be Captv W Smith who ex receiving the diff ; 
Capt T Wright, from ae 95th Ft, to be Capt, vice W A Le Mesurier, who 
ex; LtS B Gordon to be Capt, by pur v Wright, who ret ; Ens A Smyth to be 
Lt by pur v Gordon; Serjt Maj A Walkerto be Ens without pur v Browne, 
who resigns ; W H Rowland, Gent., to be Ens by pur v Smyth. 52d Ft—C L 
Peel, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Bulwer, app to the Scots Fusilier Guards. 57th 
Ft—Lt Col TL Goldie, from half- ay Unatt to be Lt Col v W Ross, whose app 
has been cancelled, 63d Ft—Capt Shaw, from the 14th Lt Drags, to be Capt 
v Hutchins, app to 12th Ft. 66th Ft—A Cooper to be Capt by pur v Taylor, who 
ret; Ens W Y Peel to be Lt gt ae v Cooper ; Ens F Le Mesurier, from the 
4th Ft, to be Ens v Peel. 69th Ft—Capt G F Duckett, from half-pay Unat to be 
CaptyG A Robinson, who ex; J W C Fagge, Gentto be Ens, by pur v Paske, app 
tothe 29th Ft. 74th Ft—Capt R Ross, from half-pay Uuat to be Capt v C B Car- 
dew, who ex; Lt the Hon. F W H Fane to be Capt by pur v Ross, who ret ; 
Ens H. Carey, to be Lt are v Fane ; L Ingle Gent to be Ens, by pur v Carey. 
77th Ft—Gent Cadet W H C C Pechell from the Rl Mil Coll to be Ens by pur v 
Becher, who ret. 78th Ft—Maj H W Stisted, from the 2d Ft, to be Maj v Burns, 
who ex. 63d Ft—Ens J 8 Molony to be Lt, without pur v Lane, dec; Serj.Maj 
W Hall to be Ens without pur v Blackburn, app Quarter master 9ist Ft; Gent 
Cadet GH Cochrane, frem the RI Mil Coll to be Ens without pur, v Molony, 
prom, 89th Ft—Lt A Campbell, from the 17th Lt Drags, to be Lt v Atkinson, 
app tothe 9th Lt Drags. 9ist Ft—Ens W Blackburn, from the 83d Ft to be 

uartermaster,v J Forbes, who ret upon half-pay ; Serj Maj F Boehmer, from 
60th Ftto be Adj (with the rank of Ensign), v Jennings, dec. 98th Ft—W R 
Bustin, from half-pay 10th Ft to be Lt v Mends, app to the 99th Ft; Ens D A 
Baby to be Lt b pur v Bustin, who ret; F Moller, Gent., to be Ens by pur v 
Baby. 99th Ft—F S Gaynor, Gent., tobe Ens by pur v Wright, who ret. Ceylon 
Rifle Reg—Sec Lt J Brown to be First Lt by pur. v Hill, who ret ; V Baker 
Gent to be Sec Lt by pur v Brown. Cape Mounted Riflemen—Ens H J Palmer 
to be Lt_ by p v Gahan, who ret; R L Thursby, Gent., to be Ens by pv Palmer. 
Rl Canadian Rifle Reg—Capt D St Vincent Hamilton, from the 2d F't, to be Capt 
vice Munro, who ex. 

UNATTACHED.—Lieut J Clyde, from 96th Foot, tobe Captain without pur. 

Brevet.—Capt W A Le Mesurier, of the 45th Ftto be Maj in the mate Bi 
Maj W A Le Mesurier of the 45th Ftto be Lt Colinthe Army ; Capt T Wright, 





of the 45th Ft, to be Major in the Army. 





Repeal of the Union, destruction of the Church temporalities, | 














Hoerirat StarF.—Assis Surg T G Balfour, MD from the 1st or Grenadier Reg 
of F't Gds, to be Staff Surg of the Sec Class, and to be Surg of the RI Mil Asy 
at Chelsea, v 8 G Lawrance, who resigns. 

Wank-Orrice, Aug. 4.—6th Drags—Lt H R 8 Trelawny, from the 26th Ft to 


be Lt v Maycock, who ex. 2d Reg of Ft- -Capt 8 W J to be Maj by pur 
® Jephson ; Hine WH Pealot 


Gilland, who ret; Lt E 8 Smyth to be Capt by 
to be Lt y yer v Smyth; J H Rocke, Gent be Bue b ur v Poulett. 20th Ft 
—Lt Col J Luard, from half pay Unatto be Lt Col v J ies, who ex ; Maj 8 


JL Nicoll, to Lt Col by pur v Luard, who ret; CaptpW F H to be by 
ur v Nicoll ; Lt J H Keogh to be Capt by pur v Hoey; Ens F T Atcherley to be 
t by pur v Keogh; C E J Palmer, Gent.;to te Ens by pur v Atcherley ; the Hon 

J Colborne to be Ens without pur v Palmer, app to the 56th Fe 36th Ft—Lt D 

Maycock, from 6th Drags to be Ltv Trelawny, whe ex. 39th Ft—Capt F J Hu- 

gonin, from the 96th Ft. to be Capt v Croker, who ex. 56th Ft—Ens C E J Pal- 

mer, from the 30th Ftto be Ens v Cheetham, dec. 74th Ft—Ca 

the 97th Ftto be Captv Evans, who ex. 77th Ft—Lt Col N 

pay Unatto be Lt Col vG H Bradshaw, whoex. 96th Ft—C 

the 39 h Ft to be Capt v Hugonin, whoex. 97th Ft—CaptT a Evans from the 
74th Ft, to be Captv Bruce, whoex. 3d W.I. Reg—F B Dixon,Gent, tobe Ens 
by pur v Taylor, a the 17th Lt Drags. 
Uxattacuen.— revet Lieut Col N Wilson trom 77th Foot to Lt Col without 
ur chase. 
. The 9th Reg is on its way from Malta to Halifax, N. S. on board the Java and 
Belleisle. 


R Bruce, from 
ilson, from half- 
E Croker, from 





Navy. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Rear Admiral of the Blue Barrington Reynolds, C. B., to 
succeed Vice Admiral Dacres as commander in chief of the Cape of Good Hope 
station ; and to hoist his flag on board the Southampton, 50 frigate, at Chatham.— 
Capt. P. Richards, C. B.of the Hibernia, 104, in the Mediterranean, flag, fy a 
Vice Aduriral Sir W. Parker, has been appointed Capt. superintendent to 
broke Dockyard, vice G. Falcon, promoted.—Capt. Nicholae Cory tothe command 
of the Southampton, 50, as flag Capt. to Rear Admiral Reynolds.—Capt. Chas. 
Wise promoted from commander of the Hibernia, has been appointed Capt. to 
that flagship, vice Richards.—Capt. the Hon, G. F. Hastings to = Cyclops steam- 
frigate Algernon F. R. De Horsey to study at the steam-factory, W oolwich.— 
Comm. W. Houston Stewart to the Bouthampton.—Secretary. — dward Waller 
to be secretary to Rear Ad. Reynolds.—Lieutenants.—Lionel R. Place, R, H. 
Dalton, G.F. Day, from the Excellent, and Arthur B. Warre to the Southampton ; 
Charles R. Read to the Jnconstant, 36, River Plate; Thomas Andrews Jas. Ki 
and John C. Hughes to the Raleigh, 50, flag-ship at Monte Video; O.M.C. Head, 
Horatio Nelson, W.H. Payne and W. F. Warren to the Hibernia, 104; Sam 
H. Henderson to the Excellent, gunnery-ship, vice Day—Chaplain.—Nathaniel 
Proctor, tothe Southampton.—Paymaster and Purser.—M.B. Lash to the South- 
am .—Surgeon—John T. Jenkins to the Waterwitch, on the coast of Africa, 
vice Negus.—Assistant Surgeons.—David O. West to the Linnet, 6, packet-brig ; 
James Edmonson and Horan H. Smith, acting, to the Victory, flag-ship at Ports- 
mouth.—Midshipmen.—Lord Gifford, to the Raleigh; F. Stackhouse, to the 
Stromboli, steam-sloop, coast of Ireland. 

Royat MaRines.—The commissions of Captain C. J. Hadfield and First Lieut. 
Henry Adam have been received at Portsmouth ; and those of Captain Hays Mar- 
riot and First Lieutenant John Grieve, at Chatham. 

Admiralty Aug. 1.—'The yy br nes roman have this day taken place, con- 
sequently upon the death of Admiral Honyman: 

Vice Ad. of the Red Sir F. W. Austen, K. C. B., to be Ad. of the Blue.—Vice 
Ad. of the White Sir R. H. Bromley, Bart., to be Vice Ad. of the Red—Vice Ad. 
of the Blue C. B. H. Ross, C B, to be Vice Ad. of the White.—Rear Ad. of the 


| Red John Impey to be Vice Ad. of the Blue.—Rear Ad. of the White Lord Rad- 


stock, C. B., to be Rear Ad. of the Red.—Rear Ad. of the Blue R. Arthur, C.B., 
to be Rear Ad. of the White —Captain G, T, Falcon to be Rear Ad. of the Blue. 





The naval force off the coast of Ireland consists of the following ships and ves- 
sels :—St. Vincent, 120, Rear-Admiral Napier, Prince Regent, 92, Captain Mar- 


| tin; a Captain Baynes; Blenheim, 55, Captain Chads ; Amphion, 
illiams ; 


| 








34, Captain Madagascar, Andromeda, and Andromache, 44-gun fri- 
ates, Counting only two guns each, as store ~— the J'weed, 18, Comm. Lord F 
Lussell; the Helena, 16, Comm. G. Smith; the Pilot, 16, Comm. Lyons; the Frolie, 

16, Comm. Vansittart; the Crocodile, 22, Rear-Admiral Mackay’s flag-ship ; the 

Dragon, Birkenhead, Cyclops, Driver, and Stromboli, steam-frigates ; the Rifle- 

man, T'rident, Rhadamanthus, Shearwater, Alban, Bloodhound, Avon, and 

Zephyr, steamers of the transport class ; and one or two tenders. 





| —— 


NIBLO’S.—FRENCH OPERA. 
MONDAY AND WEDNESDAY EVENING, AUGUST 28th AND 30th. 


LA FILLE DU REGIMENT. 
Marie (the Child of the Regiment).......+.+++cccessenerereeerere Mdme Laborde 
La Marquise.s.......sscscscce-sccsccercssecssesessecscesesesses Mdme Pant 
(From the French Opera Company New Orieans, her first a pearance.) 
DUeheaSs ceo ccdhocrcsccdcbdasecbdddeshbacsvoccbocwsestesens oneeee Mile Fresoais 
(From the French Theatre New Orleans, her first eppearance,) 


4 e 
Balpie’......cercsccevccccssoccccsevcesceresoecers ssroaes .Mr. Mordant 
¢ first appearance. 
se .-hr Joba Sefton 


Sergeant 
From the French Opera Company New Orleans, 
Hortensius. 


TUESDAY.—Mr. H. PLACIDE’S BENEFIT, on which occasion Messrs. H. & 'T. 
Vandenhoff, John Sefton, Chippendale, and Mrs Maeder will appear. 


Placide, 
Aug % 





‘APOLLO ROOMS. 


GFAX D VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT.—The celebrated MORAVIAN 
SINGERS, composed of the following eminent Artiste : Mile. Lovarney, Herr Zorer, 
Herr Kraus, Herr Stoepel, and Herr Kaln, beg respectfully to inform the ladies and 

of New York, and strangers generally, that they have arrived in thiscity from London, and 
will have the honour to make their first a ance before the American public in a GRAND 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT at the APOLLO ROOMS, on M 
Evening, August 28th, 1848. On which occasion a most choice and Lays programme 

be presented, when they hope to meet that success which has attended thelr efforte in Paris, 
London, and all the principal cities in Europe. 


‘ PROGRAMME. 
Part I. 
Grand Quintetio...... The meeting on the Austrian mountains.... 
COMPANY... cccccccecccceccce seesserscccveneccerscccsseces 
Grand Bass Aria by Kraus.......cecsceseceseerencseeevece 
Das Alpenhorn....Song by Mile. Lovarney,........ssscceeeereeeseeeeens 





Mein Seferl....Moravian National Song by Zorer Zo 
Grand Fantazie, with variations on the Xilocordeon with Piano Forte Ac- 


companiment, F. Stoepel.......csccvsccccccccsesssccccccveccscscsesecs 1 

Quartetto, Rosalime.....cccccccsccccccccccvcccesestovercsccvcccccceesces Company 
Part Il. 

Song....-My boyhood’s home. ...Kraus........+sseescecccnecsccseesenens Rooke 
Aria....Swiss Girl,..... Mille Lovarney......cscsescscesccsecccccsccese Lindley 
Divertisemento with imitation of the French Horn and Corneta Piston... Zorer 
Echo Song, ...ccccerescescorccsseccvessncgesccesvccece + sccescoes Mile. Lovarney 
Grand Waltz....Petersburgh, on the Xilocordeon.............seeseeeee 


Finale, the Moravians in New York, by the whole Company, arranged by. Zorer 
Tickets 50 cents each, tobe had atthe principal Music Stores, and at the door on the even- 
ing of the Concert. Doors open at 7. T 2 commence ata quarter before 3 o'clock. 
The room has been beautifully painted and is well ventilated. Aug 2 It 





RS. GIBSON’S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, No. 21 
Bond Street, will be reopened on Thursday, 7th September. Aug 2%—3t 


—— a $$ 


INSTITUTION FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


O*% BROOKLYN HEIGHTS, 106 Pineapple Street corner of Clinton. ALFRED GREEN 
LEAF, A. M., Principal. 1% 
This School will recommence on Monday, September 4. Every facility is here enjoyed 
for acquiring a thorough, useful, and accomplished education. The terms are found to be 
-r as a as in any similar institution where pupils receive equal attention and en- 
2 vantages. 
oy equal Aug 12—4t 


Circulars furnished on application, 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


35 Cernhill, London; and 21 New Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


CAPITAL—£600,000 or $3,000,000, 
¥ DIRECTORS. 

Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. George G 
Thomas n, Eeq. Sebastian G. Beg. 
John oS , Esq. a Fred. Esq. 
Jobn Cox, 7 
Rev. Wm. Failofeld, M. A. George H. W M.D. 

Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 

a ‘Seta Goddard, 

Physic’ Septimus Wra D. 

Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Mills & Co. 


“ Advantages offered to Insurers.” 


The security of a large realized and invested Capital. 

Very low rates of premium on young lives, 

Large Bonuses on policies effected on the scale. 

On [nsurance for the whole of Life, one half the loaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy, then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the ies of the insurer. 

Loans upon policies for the whole of life (after the payment of 3 premiums) to the amount of 


one-third of the premiums 
and epecial risks of all kinds on payment of s commen- 


The acceptance of Nav 
surate premium. 
Age admitted on the 'y when issued (if desired) on proof of date of birth. 
Nocharge for stamp duty, or for medical examination. 
Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 
New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Esq., M. D.. 473 Breadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Haxq., M. D., 762 Broadway. ? 
Hon. Willis Hall. 
Gallatin, Jun. 


Te eeeCUOSOCCOOOI OSES eee eee 


Standing Counsel 
BOTT ac cicoccccccsccccssccccscccncosececsesces® Albert 
P rospectuses, and el} information relating to Insurance, ma 





suaenngtiir 
. e . 
Aug” De aos for tho Uannoa Oeanee) 





REMOVAL. 


TOMPKINS & BLACK, late MARQUAND & removed to 247 Broadway 

corner of Murray opposite to the City where be found an ea 

Sata uther rich lou My oe! Ware, Wate Clocks, he, 
FE 35 


EZER MO. has been "(as copariner) B. 
Ge ebounne onl tren es ° ” June 3 


PIANO FORTES, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, MUSIC. 


wun & SON, (late Firth, Hall & Pond,) 239 Broadway, o ite the Park, 
ha LAL, ad besutined thelr sto are now to offer to the public anew 
and well stock of MUSICAL MERC ISE,on more than usually favourable 
terms. They would call attention to their Piano Fortes, in which instrument they have latel 
made im timpro ts, and are enabled to offer Lag on oni article ally equal, f 
not superior, to that of any other maker, and ey Aete n itars, a very superior article, 
of their own manufacture, and warranted to stand the climate; Flutes, and Boehm Flutes made 
in the best manner, and of the best materials—warranted correct. 

BANDS AND ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS, SERAPHINES, MELODEONS, AC- 
CORDIONS, &e., ke. 

. H. & S. have made arrangements to have a monthly parcel from England, and 

will receive all the new music as soon as published. 

Music imported to order, in from forty to sixty days 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


MEARS, 784 BROADWAY, (corner of 10th street,) New York, who has had for 
Ms. years the most flattering pat Leh the first } begs to announce that her 
School will re-open on a of September. Parents and a who are desirous 
pt mf their daughters wards in an establishment where number is limited, and 
the 

















unremi care of the principal to the moral deportment and education of the 
Sapilsle under ber 20f saperinendsncetwili ind her establishment p g uneq' ad- 
acknowledged ability of Mrs. Mears as an instructress is respectfully intimated by the 
she has the privile of offering. 
Mrs. Ss iias teas te of Os ber from 9 A. M. to 3 P.M. to receive 
Mears will be at ptember from 9 A. M. “Aug 4 





BANVARD'S PANORAMA. 

OPE FOR A SHORT TIME ONLY, BANVARD’S NEW DOUBLE MAMMOTH 

PANORAMA OF THE MISSOURI AND MISSISSIPPI RIVEKS—showing a coun- 

of erreur dares, peneree es being by Ns ge largest palatis = Ld world, and of the 

lobe, more wen . : 
aoe (Sunday exnonted) at the NEW P ORAMA BULLDING in Broad- 
way, Niblo’s Garden. 
cents—chi !dren half-price. 


will commence mo’ at 8 o’clock precisely. 
eeeon Exhibitions on Wernesdage and Saturdays, at 3 o’clock. 
Sob teniet from 10 till 12 o'clock, A. M. Aug 5 





KILL’S SCHOOL, No. 8 and 10 Clinton Place, will be opened for the return of 
pee on Monday, the Srd of September. P Aug 5—2 m 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, GULF OF ST. 


LAWRENCE. 


T° BE SOLD by private contract (in consequence of the death of the late proprietor) the 
valuable estate of Falcon Wood, consisting of 252 acres of freehold, and 18 acres of 
leasehold land, the whole in a high state of cultivation—situated 3 miles from Charlottetown, 
the Capital of the Island, and fronting on the Hillsborough River. A large, well built brick 
dw elling-house, in every way suited for a 1 i) 7 sid ; servants’ cottages, 

acious barns, stables, cow and shee» houses, &e. &e. he farm-yard enclosed and ar- 
ranged on the most approved English plan. Lime kiln, and all requisite buildings; a plenti- 
fal eupely of excellent water and wood. The locality one of the most desirable in the Is- 


further particulars, and to treat for the purchase, address (pre-paid) to T. Heath Havi- 
lan, re Barrister-at-Law, Charlottetown, Prince Edward's Island, or J. Eustace Gru 
q., 44 Parliament-street, Westminster, London, England. July 15 3m 











TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 


ar STEAMER AMERICA WILL LEAVE TORONTO FOR ROCHESTER, touching 
— permitting) at Windsor Bay, Oshawa, Darlington, Bond Head, Port Hope, 

and rg, every Tuesday. Thursday, and Saturday mornings, at Eleven o'clock, and 

will leave Rochester Landing on her return, every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday morn- 
at 8 o'clock precisely. 


ito, June 12, 1848. July 8~5 mos 





GAS FIXTURES. 
f= RECEIVED frem the celebrated house of CORNELIUS & CO. a select assortment 
ef a New Style of Gas Fixtures, viz. 
CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, AND GIRANDOLES, 
vwhich with their large stock of English manufacture, makes their assortment complete. 
Warranted cheap as any house in the city, quality compared. 
Their friends and the public are invited to ca liand inspect them. 
B.—SILVER WARE in allite branches. Also, their usual supply of Lamps, Plated 
‘are, Cutlery, Japannery, Girandoles, Clocks, Candelabras, Lanterns, Polished steel Fire 
trons, Forks and S ‘, &c., plated on best German Silver. Sheftield Britannia Tea Sets, 
Bleck Tin Coffee Urns, enison Dishes, anew article of Dish Covers, &c. &c. 
Also some entire new patterns of Bronzed Hat and Coat Stands with Mirrors. 


my 20—6 m J. & 1. COX, 15 Maiden Lane. 


BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
D™""s on the above Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sume to suit—for sale by 
RICHARD BELL, 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, Agents. 
H. E. RANSOM, 
7 Pos’’s Buildings, Hanover Street. 


Also on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scotland, and their Branches. 
And the Branches of the Bank of British North America in the Canadas, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. June 3 tf 








TARRANT’S EFPFPERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


ye reparation strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its positive 
medicinal virtues and from its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 
to which the variable c our country is so subject. Prescribed in such 

eases it has been found universally to afford relief, and has gained much reputation amon 
men, who most generally sanction its use among their patients. In a torpid state @ 
the Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, bas been found to aid in restoring the func- 
tions of that important or In Gout and Rheumatism it has given great satisfaction, as 
having in a short period allayed all the inflammatory symptoms—it has in numerous cases 


in effectually curing those afflicted. Of its successin cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 

Hearn, Co i fm) Headach , it has invariably proved ineveryinstance a dicin’ 
j=) d sold, wholesale and retail, b JAMES TARRANT, Druggist, 
= me T No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of weet 

Also at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broadway. 

100 William street.—Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 

Chestnut street, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 

ace. 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout > Used 

une 











LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
{Empowered by Act ef Parliament,) 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank FOR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
over Chairman of the Court of Direc 
T SAUER Soon a uOe Ekman nt OF 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
NEW YORK. 





C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, Samuel S. Howland, 
John 8. Palmer, Samuel M. Fox, 
yp he — que @. eee” 

ames . Stow 
George Barclay, | 
Clement C. Biddl msenem se 

it C. e, ey, 
George R. Graham, William Jones, 
BALTIMORE. : 
Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
Dr. J. H. htecunon. 
BOSTON, 
Geo. M. Thacher, | Franklin Bourse, 
Israe] Whitney, Benjamin ver, 
Jonathan Chapman, Elijah D. Brigham, 
J. LEANDER ST. General Agent. 
Epwarp T RicHagrpson, al Accow 


ntant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies. 


Pamphlets containing much valuable information on the subject of Life Assurance—the 
's of pe of the —— modes of Assurance—liat 
street, 


rates—e. 
be obtained at ris 
“i ae) zs - LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 
WMooRHEAD'S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universally admit- 
ted by the learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Gal . 
paint f fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that disease 





forms is entirely owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in its 
roportions, then we can readily supply this wondrous power, when it is thus 
combat Disease; and . 


' 'y 
deficient, we can successfully this has been and perfectly at- 
tained by the present beautiful and scientific ’ 


MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an im t improvement 
over all ether forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the M Profession 

being the most perfect, convenient and effectual M. Machine in use. Loe 

fimple in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 


as 
with perfect 
any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient for the strongest adult, at the plea- 
sure of the operator influence is imparted in and with 





th POSTIYS AND PERMANENT oyC- 
Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Hendache Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, £ fleps; D 

Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complain of the Jains, Dambe- 
Nervous Premore, Geueral  Btaclenty of Morives ant | En- 


ervous Diseases. As ‘4 
and prone Pave As a preventive for Apoplexy, the Machine is confidentl 


in w rmed fula, 
mess, Curvature of the Spine, and S sinter complaints tts fects ae oa : 
Battery necessary 
‘BESS, Tage cada esos sees aoe areca ld 
Any parses St and intelligible, “WY use this machine, aseverything regard- 
CL Physicians Army fad ony and indeed every family should one of these 
mente; they wil a Seana of vast bones in numerous in which or- 
12 and $15, according to size ang ower. They can 


homers be 
el to of the United States, Canada, British > 
. 4 pay Hot ; 8, British Provinces and West 


UATED MAGNETIC MACHINFS are manufactured and esale 
D. C. MOORHEAD, 182 Broadway Noe hore” 
rs addressed as above, accompanied Sen ne eh A CoprnaEe ae 
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MANUrAcTURER’s WAREHOUSE, 91 John Street, corner of Gold, New York, 

HENRY OWEN, ecte Agent forthe United States and Canada, has a large and complete 
assortment of these well-known Pens constantly on hand, together with Porcupine Helders 
Silver and German Silver Mounts, and Rosewood. Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the 
Trade. 

Cavution.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been the 
cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine article being offered to. the public 
hat Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that\protection the laws |of the country 
extend to him. 

In pursuance of which Mr. Giliott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating his rights, perpetually re 
straining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name o: 
trade marks of Mr. Gillott. 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM 
"THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS beewe 
witaieliwaltiaae ee pool, calling at Halifax to lang 


AMETICR. ....66666seeceeeseeveeeeO. HE. Judkins 











manufacturers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chancery will at once, on dis- 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillow’s name or trade 
marks. Rov 6 





LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLBES, 
RICH CHINA AND BOHEMIAN GLASS VASES, AND HALL LANTERNS. 
IETZ, BROTHER & Co., Washington Stores, No. 139 William Street, New Y: 
D door south of Fulton Street, are manufacturing, and have always on hand a p Se Reed 
ment of articles in thar lino, ofthe Yollowing descriptions, which they will sell at wholesale 


B do fo do 


do 
Solar Chandeliers, do do do 2,3,4and6 ts. 
Camphene Suspending Lamps, gilt and bronzed, ois 
do Bracket do doe do 

do Chandeliers do do 2,3,4and5$ lights, 
Girandoles, gilt, silvered and bronzed, various patterns, 
Candelabra, do do do 
China, Vases and Bohemian Glass \ ases, do 
Hall a o lncge denertmant, plain, ent, stains’ and Bohemian 
Lamp Wicks, Chimneys and Shades of all kinds, 
fuper Shades a .arge assortment of new patterns end styles, 
0 verm, Whale and Lard, of the best quality, 
Superior Camphene and Burning Fluid. 


do 





my 6—6 mos. 





THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL HALF A MILLION STERLING. 
GOVERNOR 
The Right Hon, the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, Governor General of Canada. 


Edinburgh, 1 George Street ; London, 4 A. Lothbury ; Glasgow, 37 St. Vincent 
Place; Montreal, 19 Great St. Seman Street. 
‘ DIRECTORS, 
Hon. Peter McGill, Charman, Christr. Dankin, Esq., 
David Davidson, Esq., Hon, Justice McCord, 
Alexr. Timpson, Esq., Hon. W. B. Robinson, 
Hew Ramsay, Bq, Y 
dical Adviser, George W. Campbell, Esq., M. D 
Solicitor, John Rose, 8q. 
Manager, A. Davidson Parker, Esq. 


HE DIRECTORS OF THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY being de. 
sirous to afford all those advantages to their Sober boltese in this country, w are 
commanded by Assurers in Great Britain, have invested THe Boarp ry MontrREAw with ful 
powers to examine into, and accept of Proposals, putting the Company on the risk, at once 
without communicating with the parent Board. } 
A party has it thus in his power to effect an insurance on his Life somatic u , without in- 
curring the delay to which Life Assurers in this country have hitherto been subjected, from 
the sanction of the Head Board being required to complete the transaction; the deliverance 
of the Board at Montreal being final and i: b 
This arrangement gives to the CoLoniAv all the facilities of a C 











NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


 — Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool ha: 
arranged for their from each port on the 1st, 6th, 11th, 16 and we 
month; the ships to Sach other in the following order, vince et ana 2st Of every 
Ships. Captains. From New York. 
New World........ 1 secceseesJuly 6... Nov 6... Mar 6 
John R. Skiddy..... 
Fidelia Y 


Hottinguer..........-Bursley..........++ Ths vscdcer + eee 











Oxford 


ebb Mesivdese, 16.0... ig 
These sbips are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. eir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in pcos of comfort and 


convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores o! 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price o' passage - oe , PCE ETT PCr ee $100 


© best kind. Pune. 


ew 25 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, ©. 
ridge and New York DHUE & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, N. Yr 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Weat Point, Waterloo, Richard picop and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & GO., Liverpool 
Agents fer ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Heney Olen and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., N. ¥. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
. K. COLLINS, N. Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Live 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liv i Hottinguer and Constitution. 
w HULL & MINTURN, N. Y., 
jul 81 FIELDER, BROTHERS & CO.,N. Y. 








tially local , 
and combined with the additional advantages of a large Guaranteed Capital, affords the 
most perfect ey | in all Assurance transactions. 

Rates by Annual Payments for an Assurance of £10 sterling. 


Taste | 
Whole Term of Life with Participation in the Profits of the Company. 





aq Annual Premium. . Annual Premium. Age. Annual Premium 
5 £1 |4s 04 £2 98 4d £4 188 04 
20 1 188 4d 40 2 58 6d 60 7 Ta ld 




















PouictEes effected under THs TaBLE, have the benefit of participating in the profits of the 
Company, which will be ascertained and divided at certain intervals, when each Policy will 
share in the Fund to be allocated for division among the Assured. 

TABLE II. 
Whole Term of Life without Participation. 
Annual Premium. — Anoual Premium. Age. 
rt £2 58 2d 4 





Age. Annual Premium. 
is £1 lis 2d ai Ss Sd 

20 1 158 Id 6 14s lid 

Policies effected under THIs TABLE, secure sums of fixed amount, payable at death. This 
Table is frequently selected by parties to whom it is an object to transact on the lowest 
ome, and is well suited to urances effected in connection with Loans, or to cover 

EBTS. 

Premiums can be paid by half-yearly instalments. 

Hair Crepir System.—According to this arrangement, parties can pay HALF of the An- 
nual premium for the first Five or Seven Years, the remaining half with interest to remain 
as a debt on the Policy, and paid off when convenient, or, at option of the Assured, te be 
deducted at settlement of the claim; 

Or, the Company will grant assurances on the following plan:—One-rutrp of the Annu- 
al premium to remain in the hands of the Policy holder during the subsistence of the Assur- 























ance, the proportion of premiums thus reserved to be deducted with interest, when the sum 
assured becomes a claim upon the Company. 

Travetiine Licence.—The a of the Directors, as regards Residence and 
Travelling, are extremely liberal, the limits being generally very extensive, and in particu- 
lar, the assured having permission to pass from any NonkTH AMERICAN PorT TO ANY EvRo- 
PEAN Port, at all times, without extra ome 

The Prospectus of the Compeny, containing the Rates, Conditions, &c., together witb 
every other information regardin, Lire AssuRANCE and ANNUITIES, May be obtained by ap 
plication at any of the Offices of the Company. 

By order of the Directors. 
A. DAVIDSON PARKER, Manager for Canada. 
nov13 6m Office, 19 Great St. James Street, Montreal 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Ne. 8 Waterleo Place, Pali Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, 2£1,000,000—25,000,000 
er - Company, established by Act of Parliament, in 1834, affords the most 


perfect securi- 
y in a lar; up C and in the great success which has attended it since its 
commencemen annual income being upwards of £95,000, er in American currency 





Ia 1842, the Company added a Bonus ef 2 per cent. annum on the sum insu to all 
Of the Participating Clase, from the time they were efocied, us shown in the . 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London en the 13th and 28th, and Portemouth 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. Days of oye from New Days of Sailing from 
Yor! London, 
Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8/| June 2, t. 28, Feb, 2 
eral, 5. ’ wwe “24 * 8. * & July 18, ov. 13, Mar. 13 
. L. Stari 


’ 
Mediator, June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8 2 
Victoria, H. R. Hovey “ 24, “ 2, “ 2] Aug.13, Dec. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson,I. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar.8| “ 2 “ @ “2 
Marg. Evans E. G. Mm: * . 


. G. Tinker 2%, 24] Sept 13, Jan. 13, May 13 

Ame. Fagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April8{ “ 23, “ 28, 2 

Devonshire, new, E. E, Morgan om. ©. % “ 24| Oct. 13, Feb. 13, June ig 
These ships are all of the firet class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi, 

tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the beet descrip- 


tion. 

The price of cabin passage is new fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the yy = od owes of Case ackets at be pocpenee for = 
ters, reels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular 3 of Lading are erefor. 
Apply oe: . yee JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N.Y. 

mar4 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London, 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


qacoun LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on 
the ist of each monih, as follows:— 











New York. Havre, 
ST. DENI Ist January........+++- 16th Feoruary, 
Hewe, aastbe. ; lst Ma : 16th June 
16th October, 
ST. NICHOLAS, 16th March, 
Everleigh, master. 16th July, 
+++. €16th November, 
BALTIMORE, . (16th April, 
Conn, master. ; ifth August, 
16th December, 
ONEIDA, 16th May, 
Fanck, master. ; 16th September, 
16th January. 





The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade, The 
price of passage is $100 witl.cut wines or liquors. 
Goods sent to the subscribers will betorwarded free from any expenses but those actually 


incurred BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
mar 13 a8 Wall Street. 


ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED IN 
1805. 
With a Capital of $5,000,000 














6 years—added THE PAID UP CAPITAL and other assets of this Company now exceed the sum of 
Estrus #2000 000 
, 7 : Independent of the further sum for which a highly respectable and wealthy body of 
For the whole Life. stockholders are liable. 
For seven years, ERSONS insuring now,share in the division of profits of 1849 which are payable im casa, 
Age. For one year. | at an annual “0M Caasly setthons Toute with P or taken in Lapeer a 4 the cor. - 
mium rofits. ts. remiums ma: juarterly, uarterly, or annually. 
- - No charge is made for oon risk w Europe, sor from any one part ofthe American Conti- 
23 1 62 109 1 82 2 06 ent to any other part. 
= : p : 4 : = ; 4 MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
26 110 117 197 22 ; W. Francis, Eeq., M. D., No. 1 Bond street. 





The premiums are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid for the first 
five years, where the insurance is for Life, and Policies 
Every information will be afforded and prespectuses may be one 7 sppiesden to. 


jan8 tf Agent for New York and the United States. 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 2lsT AUGUST, 1847. 
CAPITAL FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. . " 
HIS COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE UPON Lives, and transact any business 
dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, from the investment of the Premiums in Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 

nt payment or yearly premium, and gvranting increased ANNuITIEs, whether imme- 

iate or defe for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 

of the C pany as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 

such Assurers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitatesthe acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected wiTH or wiTHout participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half — or ae hap meray oy and the HALF CREDIT sys- 

siene. * 











TEM having been adopted by the ven for one half of the first seven 
premiums, secured upon the. Policy . e 
Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 


























Age. With Age. With Without | Half Credit. 
Profits Profits. Profits. eeepemesecce 
15 1181 1 40 362 214 8 2176 
20 1174 1 45 8171 3 0 $74 
3 229 1 50 41381 381711 414 
30 2938 2 55 5178 419 11 3 
35 1167 2 60 71010 6 u 6132 
The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be LowER than the stanllar tables hj onan olies at present offe: to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation share in ourths of the whole profit of 
Table otis Frocpee ten Pore f Applicati d further inf ti 
es ‘orms 0} ion, and any er information, can be 
obtained of the Theretety, « or from any of the local agents. , 
Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 
Brantford........se+ss++eeeceeee+ William Muirhead..........+ BELESDAs chsvvcessccepseceses 
Cobourg....cccseceerecseeeseeee. James Cameron..... $seccereccees: ve Poeecoccces ohete dnwte 
COIDOTNC....cccceeecsseees esseeee Robert M. Boucher.........+++.++. eT ee go sees 
SN SER @ cvnggepesosuas Cdecccdedsoces Dr. James Hamilton............ 


. Dr. Alexander Ande _ 
Dr. S. C. Seweil... — 






eeeeee 











C. Beales, Esq., M. D., 543 Broadway. 
SOLICITOR AND COUNSELLOR, 
Charles Edwards, Esq. 
tuses rmati on application to the 
Prospec’ with rates and every info on, can be had astern OT 
R. 8S. BUCHANAN, 
June 17 27 Wail atre 
STATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY'S OFFICE.—Albany, August 10, 184%—-To the 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York: Sir—Notice is hereby given that atthe 
General Election to be held on Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November next, the 
following officers are to be elected, to wit: 
A Governor and Lieutenant Governor of this State. 
Thirty-six Electors of President and Vice President ofthe United States. wesée Oe 
P A fen pel ee we eed in the place of Charles Cook, whose term of service expires on 
ast day of December next. 
o- mmpoater “ee P romped in the place of John B. Gedney, whose term of service expires 
on the last day of December next. i ngressi 
ot , Representative tn the Sist Con jens of ‘the United Staton, tow York. onal 
istrict, composed of the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, an ards of the . 
Also, a Re resentative in'ths said Con ress, for the Fourth Congressional District, com 
of the 6th 7th, and 1 ards of said city. . 
crate reer tea pe erengecerene ns re Coneremnenn messevosseeeet 
o and 1 ards of said city. s 
And also, a Representative in the said Congress, for the Sixth Congressional District, 
posed of the Lith, 12th, 15th, 16th, and 17th Wards of said city. 
Also, the following City and County Officers, to wil : 
im aipubere ofthe Assembly. 
A Regisier in the place of Samuel Osgood, whose term will expire on the lastday of Decem» 
ber, 1 
x carromete in the place of Charles McVean, whose term shall commence on the first day of 


Jetnd a hhocerder, in the place of John B. Scott, whose term shall also commence onthe said 


y: ours, respectfully; +» igTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 


SHERIFF'S OFFICE, New York, August 12, 1848. 
The aboveis published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the requirements 


ided. 
ofthe Statute in such case made and provi JOHN J. V, WESTERVELT, Sherif. 
All the public newspapers in the County, will publish the above once in each week am 


" d in their bills for advertising the same, so that they may be laid 
Nee ee eee evioores and passed for payment. See Revised Statu.e, Voi. 1, Chap. 


treet. 





6, Title3, Article 3, Part 1, Page 140. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


One square of ten lines, one insertion............++2-e0sesseeee $1 00 
One “ “ “ two insertions...........2cssceeceeeees 1 50 
One “ “ “ three oS i meitihel diene anes ob soeiean ae 
“ “ e “ one month.......... ceGtake ceeesneedasd “Er OO 
“ “ ad © Utes WON occ eesccecdecccsves 'T OO 
“ “ “ OR UN SOUS LUCE UssUSiecccccces 183 50 
“ “ A) CRD PEP sgt cncddeubeeede Gephs sone 20 00 











..» Edmund Bradburne 
sceeccecceseseseseeces William eeere. .. 
By order of Teod s 
dec 16 smears 


W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
QFFICE NO 3 BARCLAY STREET. 





Niagara.........+.++ cedcceascecas seeeeese A. Ryrie 
CARAS... ccseccccccsccoees evccscoce + ae 
Acadia, J. Stone. 

Th ese vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—gree starboard side—rea 

port side. ie —. bs 
Captains. 

Hibernia.........+..+. N.Shannon......... From New York Wednesday, 
Euro -E. G. Lou... ee “ Boston, Wednesday, beg at* 
America.....+.++ -C. H. E. Ju sees « New York, Wednesday, Ay 
MEAs ccc. cbvcceice . 11d. Stone, “ Boston, Wednesday, hue he * 
Cambris Vyrsnampreate! +++. W. Harrison * low York, Wednesd hugs. 

r . os Boston, Wednesday, t, 6th 
“Phau my ia ert at « New York, Wednesday See 13. 

tw c on opeate ond an amount for personal expenses. 

An experienced surgeon on board. -” r 

All Letters and must pass through the Pest Orrice. 

For freight or passage, apply to E, CUNARD, Je 

apl5 38 Broadway. 











